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DISSERTATION,  &c. 


t-mmM^  H  E  RE  is  no  Point,  in  which 

^^fT  '-fev  ^^^  learned  World  is  more 
t^^Tg^^Hsj  agreed  than  in  their  Efteeni 
UMlc^^'C^'^^s  oi  Homer,  Among  the  An- 
tients  his  Works  were  fo  much  looked 
upon  as  the  Standards  of  fine  Writing, 
that  not  only  Poets,  but  Orators  and  Hi- 
ftorians  valued  themfelves  upon  a  clofe 
Imitation  of  his  Manner.  Politicians  and 
Philofophers  were  fond  of  embellifhing 
their  Difcourfes  by  PalTages  of  his  Poems, 

A  2  and 
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arid  confirming  their  Sentiments  by  his 
Authority.  This  fine  Kind  of  Praife,  by 
Fa^ts  (if  I  mayfly  fo',  rather  than  Word?, 
iafl4ually 'f  iC^reffive  '  o^  the  Iiighcft  Re- 
gard ;  ^ntl;  4f'".PFaire  tecci'X'es  its  Value 
from  the  Character  of  the  F'erfon  that  of- 
fers it,  redounds  m^ore  to  his  Honour  than 
the  elaborate  Encomiums  of  Gramma- 
rians and  Criticks. 


There  is  fomething  like  Frienddiip  in 
the  Refpe6t  we  pay  to  the  Memory  of 
an  admired  Author.  'Tis  not  a  hcire 
Eileem  ;  'tis  a  Tendernefs  We  nauiral- 
ly  conceive  Sentiments  of  Gratitude  to- 
wards the  great  Man,  that  gives  us  at 
once  fo  much  Pleafure  and  Improvement  j 
and  as  we  wifli,  fo  Vv-e  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve him  exemipt  from  the  common 
Failings  and  Imperfections  of  human 
Nature.  If  any  Parts  of  his  Works  lie 
more  open  to  Exception,  we  endeavour, 
bv  ftron'2:  Colouring,  to  hide  the  Blc- 
mifnes  not  only  from  the  Eyes  of  malig- 
nant Cenfors,  but  from  our  own  j  and  are 

net 
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not  willing  to  fee  any  thing,  that  fliali 
lefien  him  in  our  Opinion.  Mankind  fo 
rarely  errs  on  the  good-natur'd  Side,  and 
tliC  Inclination  this  way  is  in  itfelf  fo  lau- 
d.i.ble,  that  o.ne  cannot  help  being  pleaf- 
ed  with  its  ExcefTes.  Fame  is  all  the 
Portion  the  illisfcrious  Dead  have  left 
them  upon  Earth  :  to  defend  their  Cha- 
racters, either  as  Alen,  or  as  Authors, 
from  the  rude  Attacks  of  paultry  Scrib- 
lers,  is  no  more  than  Juftice  to  their 
Manes.  The  Infolence  of  a  Son  of  Dul- 
nefs,  afliaming  the  Chair,  and  daring  to 
cenfure  what  he  is  not  capable  of  imitat- 
ing, naturally  kindles  a  Zeal  on  the  other 
Side.  And  if  that  carries  a  Defender  be- 
yond the  Bounds  of  cool  Judgment,  and 
leads  him  to  Praile,  where  he  lliould  ex- 
cufe,  I  own  I  think  the  VVeakncfs 
amiable. 

However  united  Antiquity  was  in  ac- 
knowledging the  fuperior  Genius  of  Ho- 
mer ^  there  were  found  fome,  whofe  igno- 
rant Pride  2;ave  them  the  Coura^-e  to  con- 

A3  tradidt 
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tradi6t  the  univerfal  Suffrage  of  Men  of 
Senfe.  And  I  am  perfuaded  feme  of  the 
befl  Critics,  who  engaged  in  his  De- 
fence, were  warni'd  by  the  Oppolition, 
when  they  would  not  allow  any  thing 
excellent,  that  was  not  contained  in  him. 
'Tis  entertaining  enough  to  fee  Diotiyfim 
of  Halicarnajfiu^  a  very  judicious  Writer, 
gravely  proving  from  PafTages  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyjfey^  that  Homer  was  Mafter  of  the 
whole  Circle  of  Arts  and  Sciences :  not  only 
acquainted  with  all  the  Knowledge  of  his 
own  Times,  but  with  the  Improvements  of 
fucceeding  Ages ,  and  that  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  Principles  of  the  moil  celebrated  of 
the  Grecian  Philofophers,  irreconcileable 
as  they  were  to  one  another;  were  bor- 
rowed from  his  Poems. 

It  was  well  obferved  by  an  excellent 
i\uthor,  that  the  greated  Geniufes  are  li- 
able to  the  'jre^'^teft  Errors,  both  in  Writ- 
ing  and  A(!lion.  Exquiiite  Feelings,  a 
lively  Imagination,  and  the  Rcfuk  of  both 
thefe,    quick   PaiTions,    mull   of  Courfe 

tranl- 
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tranfport  a  Poel  into  Fits  of  Enthrifiafm, 
which  render  hi'.!-;  for  the  Time  i2:ica- 
pable  of  attending  to  the  nice  Rules  of  an 
uninfpired  Criticifm.  To  be  always  go- 
vernable is  to  be  aivv'ays  cool.  Horace's 
candid  Maxim  is  more  than  a  fufficient 
Apolo2;v  for  ail  the  Faults  of  that  admir- 
able  Author : 

V^erum  uhl  plura  nitcnt  in  cai'mine^  no?i 

e^o  pciucis 
Offe?idar  maciilis^  quas  aut  hi  curia  fudit^ 
Aut  hurnana  pamm  cavit  nattira——^ 

it  both  explains  and  foftens  the  Expreffi- 
on,  which  we  might  otherwife  have 
thoLidit  fevere 


homis  ddrmitat  Ho?ncrus, 


To  vindicate  his  poetical  Charader 
then,  we  are  not  obliged  to  maintain  the 
Propriety  of  every  ExprefTion,  the  Jufl- 
nefs  of  every  Figure,  or  the  exadt  De- 
pendence of  every   Clrcumilance  in  his 

A  4  Nar- 
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Narratives.  We  may  lafcly  allow  con- 
fiderable  Slips  in  all  :  and  give  him  the 
fmall  Share  in  the  Weaknefs  of  human 
Nature  and  Inadvertence,  which  eve?i  he 
was  Heir  to,  without  endangering,  or  fo 
much  as  lelTening  his  Reputation  with 
equitable  Judges. 

But  there  is  another  heavy  Charge 
brought  againfl:  him,  which  affeds  the 
Man,  rather  than  the  Poet.  "  He  is  ac- 
"  cus'd,  fays  one  of  his  Defenders,  of 
"  Contempt  of  the  Deity ;  there  are 
*'  found  fcatter'd  through  both  his  Poems 
"  facrilegious  Fables,  full  of  Madnefs 
"  and  Rebellion  as;ainfl;  Heaven."  To 
break  the  Force  of  this  Objedlion,  his 
Apologifls  among  the  Antlents  lay  down 
this  Principle,  that  all  Horner'^  Fables  are 
Allegories,  which,  according  to  the  Man- 
ner of  Inflrudiion  then  in  ufe,  conceal'd 
fome  theological,  moral,  phylical,  or  po- 
litical Truth  ^.     Thev  examine  the  moft 

noted 
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noted  of  them  by  this  P^ule  ;  and  fay  fo 
many  plaufibie  tiiings,  that  they  con- 
clude their  favourite  Poet  fairly  acquitted 
of  a  Charge,  which  they  alledge  had  no 
other  Foundation,  than  the  Weaknefs 
and  Ignorance  of  it's  Authors.  'Tis  n® 
wondtrr  an  Apology,  calculated  to  blunt 
the  Edge  of  the  moft  formidable  Wea- 
pon ever  drawn  again  ft  Horner^  fhould  be 
readily  embraced  by  all  that  wim'd  well 

to   his   Reputation.  — Allegory,   like 

Hieroglyphic,  is  extremely  dutftile,  and 
fiifceptible  of  any  Form  a  fkilfui  Hand 
would  work  it  into  j  fo  that  it  is  the 
ncteil:  ?vla'.ter  in  the  World  botfi  for  the 
Subtilty     of   a    metaphyfical     Ileafoner, 

and 

0  J^i  ^tKotjQ'poi  <Jf  'rs-pAy/j.xruy.  By  ououdrct  here 
we  are  to  uiKleciland  Naracs  of  divine  Pedans  for  Arcs-, 
Virtues,  Vices,  and  the  Parts  of  Nature,  as  appears 
^  from  th'i  follo^vint^  Words  :  gj-zj'  a'yr.y  )y  <*p€];7f  a'p%h' 
eiAA'  'Ad-»va  Kiyijcil,  &c.  Max.  'J jr.  Dijf.  16.  o_e^ 
aifo  his  29:11  Dilcotarfe,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  proys 
that  the  aritient  Poets  differed  from  the  Philofophers  only 
in  the  Form  of  Inftruc'tion,  the  uG'Oo/  of  tiie  f:ril:  being 
the  fiime  in  Defign  with  the  Ao^o/  of  the  latter ;  witk 
this  Advantage,  that  the  Drcfs  was  mors  agreeable, 
Ibikinij  ar.d  venerable. 
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and  the  lively  Imagination  of  a  florid 
Declaimer.  We  can  neither  be  furprifed 
therefore  if  Men  of  Genius  Ihould  give  a 
probable  Air  to  their  Interpretations,  fo  as 
to  pleafe  the  Reader,  and  even  perfuade 
him  of  their  Juflnefs ;  nor  if  the  Effed- 
of  fome  of  the  moil  acute  happen  to  laft 
longer  upon  the  Mind  than  the  Moment 
one  is  reading  them. 

Some  of  the  mofl  ingenious  of  our  mo- 
dern Critics  have  adopted  the  fame  No- 
tion :  and  w^hiie  they  agree  in  the  Prin- 
ciple that  the  Fables  are  only  Wrappers 
of  Sentiments,  are  divided,  as  their  Pre- 
deceffors  alfo  were,  in  its  Application,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  Difpoiitions,  Stu- 
dies, and  Ways  of  thinking.  Thofe  who 
are  far  gone  in  the  abilrad:  Speculations  of 
a  myftical  kind  of  Devotion,  are  pofitive 
the  venei-able  old  Bard  means  no  more  by 
the  Names,  Chara(5lers,  and  Anions  of  his 
feveral  Deities,  than  to  lliadow  out  and 
perfonalize   the  Perfections  of   the  One 

Supreme 
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Supreme  Being  j  while  others,  perhaps 
difgufted  at  the  Extravagance  of  their 
pioufly-intended  Dreams,  chufe  to  adapt 
their  Interpretations  of  the  fame  Stories 
to  a  freer  kind  of  Philofophy,  and  al- 
ledge,  that  under  celeftial  Names,  they 
prefent  us  only  with  the  various  Combi- 
nations of  the  Powers  of  Nature,  and  the 
Springs  of  Adlion  in  Men,  without  regard 
to  the  Influence  of  the  Deity  upon  human 
Affairs.  And  tho'  few  will  affirm  the 
Rule  to  hold  univerfally,  yet  when  they 
attempt  to  put  a  Senfe  upon  lingle  Fables, 
which  they  often  do,  they  give  as  great 
Scope  to  Invention,  aod  ufe  as  great  La- 
titude in  the  manner  of  explaining,  as  the 
mofl  enthuliaftical  Viiionary  in  this  Way 
among  the  Antients.  Maxims  fo  ilrong- 
ly  aflerted,  with  the  Examples  adduced  to 
fupport  them,  may  very  naturally  miflead 
an  unwary  Pleader  j  for  in  a  Queftion  of 
this  Nature,  provided  one  be  agreeably 
entertained,  he  is  not  apt  to  be  very  folli- 
citous   on  which    fide   Truth  liesj   and 


gives 
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gives  an  eafy  AlTent,  where  beautiful  Lan- 
guage and  natural  Defcriptions  arc  fup- 
ported  by  a  Shew  of  Learning,  ,and  the 
Senfe  of  Antiquity. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  forne  Ufe, 
or  at  leaft  no  difagreeabie  Amufement 
to  one  that  has  a  Tafte  for  the  Greek. 
Poetry  and  Philoiophy,  to  confider  the 
Foundations  of  an  Opinion,  that  feems  to 
have  obtained  fo  much  Credit  in  the 
learned  World,  and  to  examine  a  few  of 
thefe  philofophical  Comments,  as  a  Spe- 
cimen of  the  rejfl. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  at  prefent  to 
confider  the  Syftem  of  the  antient  My- 
thology ;  how  far  the  Principles  deduced 
from  thence  were  deligned  by  the  Fable- 
Framers,  or  how  much  the  later  Explica- 
tions may  owe  to  the  fertile  Inventions  of 
ingenious  Men,  in  Ages  of  more  general 
Learning,  who  endeavoured  to  change 
the  Opinions  of  their  Countrymen  with- 
out 
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out  their  perceiving  it.     My  Views  are 

confined  to  Ho?ner\  Fables,  the  mojfl:  ex- 
travagant of  which,  according  to  the 
abovementioned  Writers,  contain  fome  im- 
portant Senle,  not  to  be  penetrated  by  the 
unlearned  Reader. 

There  are  two  Reafons  which  appear 
to  me  the  ftrongeft  Supports  of  this  Opi- 
nion ;  the  one  drawn  from  the  Charadler 
of  Hc?72cr  himfelf ;  the  other  from  the 
Antiquity  and  Authority  of  his  philofo- 
phical  Commentators. 

For  the  iirft,  I  fhall  admit  it  for  a 
good  general  Rule,  that  as  Nonfenfe  and 
Folly  are  not  among  the  pardonable  Faults 
of  a  good  Writer,  wherever  the  literal 
Meaning  is  palpably  abfurd,  and  fliocking 
to  common  Senfe,  a  different  Interpreta- 
tion mufi:  be  embraced,  if  the  Words  will 
bear  it  j  and  that  if  any  Man  flands  en- 
titled to  this  candid  Indulgence,  it  is  Ho- 
mer, whofe  Capacity,  and  Learning  too, 

according 
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according  to  the  Meafure  of  his  Times, 

was  as  diftinguifhed  as  his  Fire. . 

Now  'tis  not  in  one  or  two  Places,  but 
all  through  his  Poems,  that  we  find  fabu- 
lous Narratives  of  the  Agency  of  Gods 
and  Demons,  which  are  no  more  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  divine  Genius  of  the 
Author,   than  they  are  with  the  firfl  No- 
tions we  conceive  of  a  Deity.     And  fmce 
tliere  is  no  other  Way  to  clear  him  from 
the  Imputation  of  a  Credulity  as  impious 
^s  ftupid,   but  to  take  them  for  Allego- 
ries;   'tis  pretended  wc  ought  rather  to 
receive  fuch  Explications,  tho'  feemingly 
the  moil  far-fetch'd,  than  allow  fo  foul  a 
Stain  to  ftick  to  him.  -f- 

I  don't 

ve^fit-eiv  fcf  h  fxvQi:  •TTKcio-y.ATt  HKomi  rav  QeioAfctv 
tinajijo^  Porph.  de  Antro  Nymph,  p   272.  Edit.  Cantab. 

^^'^  «  f -«'    VOffKlTtV,   iK  £T/   T«V    'TTctf  dvQpaTOli  dj't- 

lUVTcLi   i<^eriKQ\etlz^^      Hcracl.   Alleg.   p.    494.    upon 
the  Fable  of  ivars  and  Venus. 
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I  don't  know  whether  Homer  would 
have  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  the  Phi- 
lofophers  and  Critics,  for  the  great  Care 
they  take  to  vindicate  his  Piety  3  for  after 
all,  the  Qoeflion  feems  to  turn  upon  that 
Ungle  Point.  Bold  Fidlion  is  the  very 
Soul  of  narrative  Poetry ;  and  while  we 
conlider  him  as  a  Poet,  we  are  only  con- 
cerned to  find  whether  his  Machines  are 
right  placed,  probable  and  well  condud:- 
edv  Whatever  the  Perfons  be,  that  are 
introduced,  the  general  Rules  for  the  Ma- 
nagement are  pretty  much  the  fame; 
Care  is  only  to  be  taken,  that  the  Adtion 
be  agreeable  to  the  Nature  and  Charadler 
of  the  Agent.  Human  Charaders  the 
Poet  is  at  liberty  to  form  with  what  Pro- 
portions of  natural  or  moral  Qualities  he 
finds  to  anfwer  his  Purpofe  befi: ;  as  long 
as  he  keeps  clofe  to  Nature,  and  prefents 
fuch  as  may  be  found  in  real  Life,  that 
the  Imitation  may  be  juft.  When  a  di- 
vine   Perfon  appears,    the    Decorum   is 

equally 
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cgnallyprefervedjif  his  Speeches  and  Adi- 
©DS  be  agreeable  to  the  Opinions  thePeopIe 
have  conceived  of  him.  This  is  the  Dif- 
ference between  moral  and  poetical 
Truth.  That  a  Fable  and  Cliaradlcr  be 
confident  with  the  latter,  is  all  the  Poet  is 
obhged  to ;  and  no  more  can  ever  be  re- 
quired by  the  Critic. 

That  Ilofnef^  did  not  believe  his  own 
Fables,  no  body  ever  doubted.  Whether 
he  believed  the  SyOem  of  Dodrines  they 
are  founded  upon,  is  a  different  Qneftion, 
and  not  eafily,  if  at  all  determinable.  The 
Prejudices  of  Education  are  {Irong  j  and 
good  Senfe  and  Learning  are  often  em- 
ployed to  ftrengthen,  inftead  of  examining 
tiiem.  But  Homer  had  travelled  into 
Egy;t,  as  Orpheus  had  done  before  him. 
And  the  Applications  of  the  Ufages  of 
that  Country  in  their  Theology  makes  it 
more  than  probable,  neither  of  them  be- 
lieved a  V/ord  of  the  Syftem  they  em- 
ployed fo  much  Art  to  embellifli.     If  a 

Man 
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Man  happen   to   receive  juft   fo   much 

Light,  as  to  lliew  him  the  Falihood  of 
the  Principles  held  facred  by  his  Coun- 
try, and  wants  the  Means  of  difcover- 
ing  the  Truth  j  the  natural  Confequence 
is  Scepticifm.  'Tis  not  improbable  this 
was  all  the  Divinity  of  thefe  great  Men, 
whofe  Wifdom  contributed  fo  much  to 
civilize  the  Manners  of  Greece,  And  if 
they  endeavoured  to  convey  ufeful  In- 
flrudtions,  upon  a  Plan,  which  perhaps 
they  had  no  Hopes  of  reafoning  the  Vul- 
gar out  of,  their  Cafe  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Minos^  Lycurgus  and  Nm?ja,  who 
made  ufe  of  ridiculous  Opinions,  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Prefcription,  to  deceive  the  igno- 
rant Multitude  out  of  their  Barbarity  and 
Fiercenefs. 

There  are  two  Ends  of  Poetry ;  to  in- 
flrud:  and  to  entertain.  The  Religion  of 
Greece^  as  defcribed  in  Horner'^  Poems, 
was  very  well  adapted  to  obtain  the  lat- 
ter J  but  we  muft  afcribe  it  to  a  peculiar 

B  Dexte- 
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Dexterity  and  Happinefs  of  Genius,  that 
he  has  found  out  a  Way  to  deliver  im- 
portant LeiTons  on  all  the  Duties  of  fo- 
cial  Life  from  a  Text  fo  vitiou?,  which 
feemed  even  calculated  to  debauch  the 
Morals. 

This  then  I  take  to  be  the  true  State 
of  the  Cafe  -,  Homer  adapted  his  Poems 
to  the  Religion  of  his  Country,  and  fets 
the  Gods  to  work,  fuch  as  he  found  them 
prepared  to  his  hand.  If  he  himfelf  did 
not  believe  them,  that  was  reafon  enough 
for  his  being  fo  bold  in  his  Fables  ^  that 
they  were  believed  by  the  common  People 
is  enough  to  prove  their  Probability,  and 
to  jufcify  the  \J)i^  of  this  violent  Ma- 
chinery. 

II.  The  Humour  of  turning  all  the 
Play  of  his  luxuriant  Imagination  into 
Allegory,  it  mufh  be  own'd,  prevailed 
pretty  early  among  fome  of  the  beft  phi- 
lofophizlng  Critics.     But  it  greatly  lefTens 

the 
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the  Weight  of  their  Authority,   that  the 

mofl  antient  of  them  Hved  at  fuch  a  Di- 
fiance  from  Hotner's  Age,  that  in  com- 
parifon  of  him,  they  are  even  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  Moderns.  The  unfettled 
and  unquiet  State  of  Greece,  divided  into 
a  number  of  fmall  independent  Sovereign- 
ties, by  turns  invading  and  invaded,  the 
flronger  difpoffeffing  the  weaker,  and 
then  yielding  themfelves  to  a  more  pow- 
erful Clan,  allowed  them  but  fmall  lei- 
fure  to  attend  to  the  Arts,  that  polifh 
Life  J  much  lefs  to  enquire  into  Subjects 
abftradt  from  Matter,  and  employ  their 
Contemplations  upon  the  Deity.  'Tis 
undoubtedly  much  eaiier  to  conceive  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  and  Phi- 
lofophy  in  their  firft  and  naked  Form, 
than  concealed  under  the  Veils  of  Alle- 
gory, which  can  fcarce  ever  be  removed^ 
but  by  thofe  that  underflood  them  before. 
The  Cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to 
to  LefTons  of  Morals  or  Politics  j  fuch 
Truths  lying  near  to  all  Mankind,  and 

B  2  there- 
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therefore  being  eafilydifcovered,  and  gain- 
ing great  Advantage  from  the  hiflorical 
Drefs,  which  flrikes  the  Imagination  and 
PafTions.  We  have  a  remarkable  Example 
of  its  mighty  Influence  upon  undifciplin- 
ed  Minds  in  Meneniiis  Agrippa'^  admi- 
rable Fable  of  the  Limbs  and  Belly,  vi^hich 
put  an  End  to  a  dangerous  DifTenfion  be- 
tv^^een  the  Orders  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic. Here  Experience  in  the  Aflfairs  of 
Life,  joined  to  good  Senfe,  v^^hich  was 
always  the  fame,  and  a  very  moderate 
Degree  of  Fancy,  were  the  only  Qualifi- 
cations neceffary  in  the  Teacher.  Where- 
as in  order  to  apply  the  fabulous  Manner 
to  the  feveral  Branches  of  Science,  one 
muft  firft  be  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them  all,  and  then  fearch  deep  for  proper 
Images  to  exprefs  them. 

While  Greece  was  in  thefe  Cireumflances, 
we  hear  of  no  body  of  any  Eminence  for 
Wifdom  there,  who  had  not  gone  to  fome 
foreign  Country  to  acquire  it.     The  Dei- 
ties 
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ties  of  Greece  were  adored  before  the 
Times  of  Horner^  as  appears  by  the  Ge- 
nealogies and  traditional  Stories  handed 
down  to  him  from  feveral  preceding 
Ages.  The  Ground-work  being  laid,  it 
was  eafy  for  Learning,  aided  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Harmony,  to  procure  a  Re- 
ception to  fome  'Egyptian  Improvements, 
that  added  a  venerable  Air  to  their  facred 
Hiftory,  and  made  it  flill  more  apt  to 
work  upon  weak  Minds. 

By  any  thing  that  appears  from  the 
Hiftory  of  Learning,  many  Generations 
pafTed  before  any  Sage  attempted  to  re- 
fine upon  thefe  Fables,  and  teach  our 
Poet  a  Lans;uao:e  fo  far  from  his  Words. 
And  as  they  don't  fo  much  as  pretend  to 
draw  their  Materials  either  from  antient 
Memoirs,  or  Tradition  ;  and  fupport  their 
Interpretations  only  by  their  own  Pro- 
bability, that  is,  by  the  Colours  they 
were  able  to  put  upon  them ;  they  can 
challenge  no  more  Credit  from  us,   than 

B  3  they 
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fchey  bring  of  Evidence,  which  we  are  as 
much  at  Liberty  to  confider  fcrupuloufly 
in  the  Mouth  of  an  Antient  as  of  a  Mo- 
dern. They  were  indeed  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer in  Time  j  but  there  was  a  vaft  Chaos 
between,  which  did  not  tranfmit  one  Ray 
of  Light  to  dired  the  Steps  of  thefe  Al- 
legorizers. 

The  Authority  of  their  Interpretations 

fuffers    belides   a   great  Diminution  from 

the  Variety  of  Turns  given  to   the  fame 

Allegory  by  the  beft  Writers  in  that  Way. 

For  an  Inftance  of  this  we  need   look  no 

farther  than  the  Songs  of  the  Syrens^  thofe 

mifchievous  Charmers,  that  never  failed 

to  entice  the  Sailors,  who   came   within 

Reach   of    their   melodious   Sounds,    to 

pufh  in  their  Ships  amongft  Rocks,  where 

they    were    infallibly   dafh'd   to   Pieces, 

Ckero  will   have  our  Poet  to    mean  the 

Sweetnefs  of  intelledual  Pleafares,   vv^hich 

make  Men  once  engaged  in  a  keen  Pur- 

fuit  of  Knowledge  forget  their  Health  and 

Affairs, 
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Affairs,  and  become  infenfible  to  the  great- 
eft  Hardfliips,  Labours,  and  Dangers*. 
Dionyfms  takes  the  Story  for  a  Panegyric 
upon  the  Power  of  Mufic,  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  Wifdom  and  Conftancy  of 
Ulyffes  to  refift  f.  HeracUtus  tells  us  they 
were  beautiful  Harlots,  who  had  charm- 
ing Voices,  and  were  compleat  Miftrefles 
of  inftrumental  Mufic  ;  upon  whom  their 
Lovers  made  Shipwreck  of  their  For- 
tunes ',  which  they  had  no  fooncr  done, 
tlian  they  were  cruelly  abandoned  by  their 
£iir  Seducers  j  and  that  for  this  Reafon 
they  were  faid  to  have  the  Legs  of  Birds  J. 
And  Horace  by  joining  the  Rocks  of  the 
Syre?i5  with  the  inchanting  Cups  of  Circe, 
feems  to  be  of  Opinion  they  were  both 
intended  to  fignify  the  grolTefl  Senfua- 
lity  II. 

B  4  Nor 

•  Fin.  Bon.  &  Mai.  V.13. 
+  Horn.  Vita,  p.  361.     Ed.  Gale. 
X  Heracl.  de  incredib.  N"".  14. 
II  Hor.  Epift.  I.  2.  » 
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Nor  do  the  Allegorizers  appear  to  be 
more  determined  in  their  own  Judgments, 
than  they  are  confiftent  with  one  ano- 
ther in  their  Explanations.  I  fhall  only 
take  one  Example  of  two  ferious  Appli- 
cations of  one  merry  Story  by  the  fame 
Author  J  which  will  at  the  fame  time 
fhew  plainly  enough  what  Lengths  this 
whimfical  Humour  of  Philofophizing  will 
carry  one. 

Venus,  the  fair  Wife  of  the  footy  God, 
was  too  fenfible  of  the  Value  of  her 
Charms  to  confine  the  PoffefTion  of  them 
to  him  alone.  Mars,  as  remarkable  for 
the  Weaknefs  of  his  Head,  as  for  an  ex- 
traordinary Strength  of  Limbs,  always 
employed  to  the  mofl  mifchievous  Pur- 
pofes,  accepts  the  Favours  of  which  flie 
was  fo  liberal.  They  did  not  manage 
their  Intrigue  with  Addrefs  enough  to 
prevent  a  Difcovery.  Jlpollo  fees,  and  in- 
forms 
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forms  honeft  Vulcan  of  the  Violation  of 

his  Bed.  The  injured  Hufliind  fpreads 
his  fubtle  Toils,  which  fucceed  fo  well, 
that  he  expofed  the  Lovers  to  all  Heaven. 
A  loud  Peal  of  Laughter  is  raifed  among 
the  Gods.  VukarC'6  Refen*;ment  was  not 
foon  fatisfied.  He  detained  them  there, 
thinking  a  World  of  Shame  no  doubt, 
'till  Neptune^  in  CompafTion  to  their  Suf- 
ferings, prevails  with  him  to  loofe  the 
Bands. 

HeracUdes,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  ilrenuous  Defenders  of  our  Poet's 
Piety  and  Philofophy,  tells  us,  this  Fable 
was  a  Fund  of  Calumny  to  the  Syco- 
phants *.  But  tho'  it  was  fung  among 
the  PheacianSy  a  luxurious,  fenfual,  and 
lewd  People,  he  can  not  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible  even  for  them  to  put  an  allegorical 
Senfe  upon  it ;  which  he  finds  it  eafy 
to  do,  and  accordingly  gives  us  two  So- 
lutions: 

*  Heradid.  Allegor,  p.  495.     ' 
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lutions :  the  iirft  profoundly  philofophlcali 
that  it  feems  to  be  an  AfTertlon  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  EmpedocleSj  the  Sicilian  Follower 
o^  Pythagoras  J  if  he  was  not  his  Difciple, 
that  the  World  owed  it's  Order  to  Conten- 
tion and  Vna^'^ii'ii^.Empedocles  was  a  Poet, 
and  made  ufe  of  this  figurative  Expreffion 
to  fif?.nify  the  heterogeneous  Nature  of 
the  Elements,  which  in  the  Beginning 
mufl  have  occafioned  univerfal  War  and 
Confufion,  'till  a  due  Temperature  of  them 
all  produced  that  Harmony,  which  is  the 
Beauty  and  Stability  of  the  Univerfe.  Ho- 
mer, fiys  Heraclides^  gives  Contention 
the  Name  of  Mars  j  and  Friendfhip  he 
calls  Venus  j  thefe  he  reprefents  as  origi- 
nally at  Variance,  and  then  mixing  to- 
gether in  friendly  Union.  The  Gods,  on 
that  Event,  with  good  Reafon  laugh,  and 
rejoice  to  fee  their  own  Graces  no  longer 
jarring  to  the  Deflrudion  of  all  things,  but 
in  a  State  of  Peace  and  Concord.     And 

in 
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in  this  Explanation  he  is  followed  by  DIo^- 

nyfiin  *, 

But  being  perhaps  fenfible  it  might  ap- 
pear a  little  flrain'd,  efpecially  as  Empe- 
docles's,  Dod:rine   was   not   heard  of  till 
fo   many  hundred   Years    after  Ho??2er's 
Death,  he  adds  another  Solution,    taken 
from  common  Life.    It  may  be,  he  thinks, 
an  allegorical  Defcription  of  the  Myflery 
of  a  Smith.     Iron  comes  naturally  enough 
under  the  Name  of  Mars^  which  is  eafily 
fubdued  by  Vidcan ;    for  Fire  having   a 
much  greater  Power  than  Iron,    quickly 
effeminates  it's  Hardnefs.   But  the  Work- 
man can   make  nothing   of  that   Metal 
without  VcJius :  therefore  he  fuppofes,  after 
he  has  made  the  Iron  malleable  by  Fire, 
he  finifhes  off  his  Work  by  wdiat,   in  Al- 
lulion  to  the  Name   of  the  Goddefs,  he 
calls  lovely  Art  -f*.    Neptune  is  a  probable 

Agent 

*  Vit.  Ho'.Ti.  p.  328. 
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Agent  to  deliver  Mars  out  of  the  Hands 
oi Vulcan:  for  the  red-hot  Mafs  taken 
out  of  the  Furnace  is  dipt  in  Water, 
which  quenches  and  puts  an  End  to  its 
fiery  Eftuation. 

It  is  needlefs  here  to  confider,  whether 
either  of  thefe  Solutions  is  likely  to  be^the 
true  one  j  or  whether    it   might   not  be 
founded   upon   a   Fa6t  in   the  Egyptian 
Hiftory   related   by    Falccphatus  %  ;    or 
what  elfe  might  be  Homer's  Defign.     All 
I  produced  this  Inftance  for,    is  to   fliew 
how  little  Faith  is  due  to  the  fineft-fpun 
Comments,   when  the  fame  Author  can 
give  an  Air  of  Reafon  and  Truth  to  va- 
rious Interpretations  of  the  Hime  Fables, 
tho'    ever   fo  different  from  each  other. 
If  any  Man  will   indulge  tlite  Wanton- 
nefs  of  Imagination,    it  might  be  no  hard 
Tafk  to  invent  feveral  other  Applications 
of  the  fame  Tale,  equally  probable  with 

any  of  them. 

As 

X  Palxph.  Fragm.  de  Ferri  Inventore. 
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As  our  Allegorlzers  were  refolved  to 
follow  out  their  Plan,  they  were  certain- 
ly in  the  right  of  it  to  make  fo  many  Di- 
flindlions,  as  they  have  done  in  the  Na- 
ture of  Fables.  One  divides  them  into 
theological,  phyfical,  animal,  material, 
and  of  the  mix'd  Kind  *.  With  fo  great 
Latitude  a  Man  muft  be  dull  indeed,  that 
cannot  flrike  fomething  probable  out  of 
any  fabulous,  or  legendary  Author  what- 
ever. And  in  the  Ardor  of  Invention, 
it  is  no  wonder  if  he  become  fond  of  his 
own  Progeny,  and  perfuade  himfelf  his 
own  Dreams  are  the  very  Thoughts  of 
the  Poet.  A  good  Writer  feldom  fails  to 
give  a  refpedable  Air  to  what  he  afferts ; 
and  his  Chara(5ter  fecures  another  from 
being  laugh'd  at,  that  follows  where  he 
leads,  and  ventures  farther  in  the  fame 
dark  Path  ;  if  he  can  but  carry  a  Taper 
of  the  fame  Kind,  which  iliall  cafl  a  glim- 
mering, 

*  Sallud.  de  Diis  &  Mundo,  Cap.  4. 
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mering,   fnadowy  Light  upon  Objeds,  io 

as  to  fhew  fome  Form,  and  perfuade  the 
Reader  to  help  out  the  reft  of  the  Piece  by 
his  own  Fancy,  and  to  fee  what  he  pre- 
tends to  difcover. 

If  Homer  intended  his  Poems  for  an  al- 
legorical Treatife  of  Divinity,  the  greateft 
of  his  Admirers  muft  grant  it  tabe  a  very 
abftrufe  one  ^  efpecially  if  we  confider 
the  rude  State  of  Greece  at  that  Time  : 
and  there  is  no  great  Difference  whether 
Fables  have  a  Meaning  not  to  be  found 
but  by  the  Reader,  or  no  Meaning  at 
all. 

Our  modern  Critics  find  an  agreeable 
Amufement  in  this  Allegory-hunting,  be- 
fide  the  Pleafure  of  vindicating  the  good 
Senfe  of  a  Poet,  who  will  be  admired  as 
long  as  underftood.  The  Philofophers, 
the  firft  Authors  of  the  Method,  feems 
to  have  had  very  different  Views  in  it. 
Homer,    in  thofe  Days,  was  alv^'ays   the 

firfl 
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iirfl:  Book  put  into  the  Hands  ofCIiildren. 

Their  Veneration  for  this  agreeable  In- 
ftruclor  would  gather  Strength  as  Years 
made  them  more  capable  to  difcern  his 
Beauties.  Thus  Horner^  by  giving  all  the 
Graces  of  Poetry  to  the  Pagan  Legends, 
by  proper  Didion,  bold  Figure,  ani- 
mated Defcription,  grand  Sentiments, 
and  beautiful  Similes,  became  the  ftrong- 
eil  Support  of  the  abfurd  Theology,  up- 
on which  they  were  founded.  The  Paf- 
fions,  as  diftinft  from  the  Underftand- 
ing,  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  Phrafe, 
the  Senfes  of  the  Soul.  A  few  Verfes  of 
this  admirable  Poet,  repeated  in  all  the 
expreffive  Harmony  of  their  Sound,  and 
addreffed,  as  they  are,  to  the  Paflions, 
could  not  fail  to  captivate  the  Mind  in 
the  moft  irrefiflible  Manner.  They  would 
naturally  divert  from  a  fcrupalous  Atten- 
tion to  the  want  of  Evidence,  and  pre- 
vent the  good  E£Fe6l  of  an  hundred  Lec- 
tures of  Philofophy.  The  Philofophers 
therefore  were  like  to  m.ake  but  few  Pro- 

felytes. 
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felyteSjUnlefs  they  could  contrive  ibmc  way 

to  weaken  the  Authority  he  had  acquired 
over  the  Faith  of  their  Countrymen.  Ac- 
cordingly they  feem  to  have  attempted  to 
bring  him  into  Difcredit,  by  directly  at- 
tacking the  Opinions  delivered  in  his 
Fables,  as  abfurd  and  impious.  Thus, 
if  we  may  believe  Diogenes  Laertius  -j-, 
Pythagoras  in  plain  Terms  laid  him  un- 
der the  Lafli  of  the  Furies  for  the  irreli- 
gious things  he  uttered  of  the  Gods  j  and 
Plato  banifhes  him  from  his  Common- 
wealth for  the  fame  Reafon.  Neither  of 
thefe  divine  Men  refufed  the  Affiilance 
of  Homer's,  Writings,  when  they  found 
them  to  their  purpofe  j  but  as  well  as 
they  both  were  acquainted  with  the  Me- 
thod of  allegorizing,  they  faw  it  was  not 
to  be  trufted  in  Points  of  that  Delicacy 
and  Importance.  And  when  Philofophy 
felt  her  Weaknefs  in  the  Struggle  with 
this  Favourite  of  the  Mufes,  her  next 

Courfe 

t   Vit.  Pythag. 
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Courfe  was  to  explain  the  mofl  violent  of 

his  Machines  confiftently  with  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Religion.  As  we  have 
no  Reafon  to  depend  upon  the  Accounts 
the  later  Writers  of  Pythagoras'^  Life 
give  of  his  Ledures,  we  can't  pretend  to 
determine  how  far  either  he  or  his  im- 
mediate Succeflbrs  carried  this  Method. 
We  fee  however  it  had  begun  to  prevail 
before  Plato.  But  tho'  he  fometimes 
makes  ufe  of  it  himfelf,  he  fhews  pretty 
plainly  he  had  no  Faith  in  it,  by  his 
damning  thefe  theological  Fables  in  the 
Bulk,  whether  they  were  intended  for 
Allegories  or  not.  He  feems  to  doubt 
whether  they  had  any  concealed  Mean- 
ing J  but  if  they  had,  he  thinks  fome  of 
them  abfolutely  incapable  of  Senfes  con- 
fiftent  with  juO:  Notions  of  the  Deity,  or 
with  the  charad:er  of  a  good  Man  *. 

C  Hence 


*  That  Plato's  Sentiments  are  juftly  reprefented,  will  be 
evident  to  any  tiaal  reads  what  he  fays  of  Poetry  in  his 
Politics.     The  few  following  Extrads  I  think  fufficienC 

to 
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Hence  we  may  flurly  infer,  that  tlie 
Art  of  allegorizing  had  not  acquired  that 
Aflurance  in  his  Time,  which  it  attained 

fome 

to  jullify  my  Reafoning;   upon    this  Article kk^v 

oi^A  oTi  Ap-yii  TAvroi  Ipy^  uiyiTov  ;  Ahka;  ts  Xa 
I'iei)  K)  et'KO.Kto  orcoKV.  fxttki^ct  yb  dn  tdts  Tr^aTlircu, 

iKtt^a      Dt  Rep.  2. 

After  mentioi;ing  feveral   Fables,  he  fays,  «  hiKTioi 

dS^iK^v  rei   t^ATet   iS'iv   a,v   BaxjfMt^ov  ttoi'^,  kJ^'  du 

tU'lKivTA   TATk.e^-  X'O^^'i'^V    rTAVj'l    T^TTU,  AKKA  J^pull 

tfV  oVgp  9«fo  '  0/ crpwTo/,   )y  f/.iyi^oi.      bid. 

rioAXa  cTrt  yiyAVTvfJLAyjAi    n    (xv^okoyiiriov  <*V 

To7<.  xj  TaiKlATiOVy  301  diXKAi  \y^.^.i  'XOKh.Ai,  )^ 
'TTAVTtS'A'TrAi  ^iuv  TS  iy  n?:'.av  TTt^i  (TVy^iV^^i  T€  >9 
olKeivi  dvTav  dhK  el  Tcai  //iAAo//Sf  T^Vrtf,  «f  '^'^^^ 
TCaVoTS  OroAJTMf  6T5^0?  lT4p(y  *CH%9i7l),  K^"  ls-/^T?'T» 
OSTiOC,    -nteWTA    KiKTiA  [.(.A^KCV  T    -'f    Ta    'TTAlJ'lA    cAjSvf 

)y  yifH<ri.  )y  ye^vtri,  K)  'TrpiffCvri^n^  yiyvoy.kvois, 
)y  T«f  Totiirdi  iyfvi  TaTftJi/  dvAyicAg-ioif   KoyoTOteiV. 

QiOfMAyUi,    0ffAi"O[Xtfe^i    'TTi'ToitDCiV.^   H^'TTA^.J'iKTlOV 

^i  Tiiv  'TTohtv,  »V  c*  -Cimvo'taui,  «'t'  a>'5v  \:nr}voi6Jv- 
0  jS  f40f  «)t'  oTors  K-eireii'  on  ri  -dmvo'.A,  x)  o   //». 

rt'AA'  A  AV  TMA/>t»TO,'  foV  A«fc^«  ^^  TMi  J'of  JMf,  </»y- 
ffUvfTTJAT'.,    ^    dy-iTATATA    (f/Aft    ^jV^S-^^.       ibid 

Speaking  ot  his  Defcripuons  of  the  State  of  the  Dead, 
he  adds.   toZta,   k^  t*    toiomta   TAVTa^rrAfcuTixro- 

yeiv  AV  S'laye^ipwyiiV     «%'  ^i  »  'TroimiKa,    )y  «/sc6 

vilav  dKv^kov  rreuiri,  )^  dvJ'e^ffiv,  ii  <P^  sAgi/QepK? 
^veu,  S'^KtiAV  Uvdrv  (AAhhov  -TnipoCii [xim •     Lib.  3. 
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fome  time  after,  when  no  body  fcrupled 

to  flrain  any   of  Horner^  Fables  to  his 

own  Opinions.     For  with  that  Liberty  it 

would  have    been  no  difficult    Tafk  to 

make  them  all  favourable  to  the  Caufe 

of  Truth,   or   whatever  appeared  Truth, 

and  fo  to    convert   the   moft  formidable 

Enemy  into  the   moft  ufeful  Friend  to 

his  Scheme,  by  a  proper  Regulation  in 

his  Republic. 

If  the  later  Schools  of  the  Philofo- 
phers,  that  built  upon  his  Foundations, 
pufhed  it  a  much  greater  Length,  we 
may  attribute  their  Boldnefs  to  the  Suc- 
cefs  of  their  Le6lure?,  that  had  difpofed 
all  Men  of  Taile,  and  a  learned  Edu- 
cation, to  a  Freedom  of  Thought  and 
Enquiry.  The  Abfurdities  of  Paganifm 
could  neither  ftand  an  Examination,  nor 
admit  of  any  other  Apology.  And  when 
the  Gentlemen  were  already  reafoncd  in- 
to Infidelity,  the  People  were  next  to 
be  taught  to  explain  away  their  Preju- 

C  2  dices. 
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dices.     By  this  Method  Homer  was  ftill 

allowed  to  continue  the  Standard  of  the 
public  Religion  j  and  the  Divinities  re- 
tained their  Names,  after  their  Power 
was  deftroyed,  and  indeed  denied  by  all, 
but  the  ignorant  and  fuperflitious  Multi- 
tude. And  fo  great  Latitude  it  gave, 
that  People  might  go  to  the  Temples,  in 
compliance  with  the  Cuftoms  of  their 
Country,  and  offer  Sacrifice  too,  with  all 
the  Reverence  of  a  fincere  Devotion,  to 
Deities,  whofe  Exiftence  they  did  not 
believe. 

Whether  they  were  in  earneft  per- 
fuaded  of  the  Juflnefs  of  their  Applica- 
tions of  his  Fables,  or  only  adled  a  Part, 
'tis  hard  to  fay.  For  on  the  one  hand. 
Men  often  work  themfelves  into  the 
Belief  of  what  they  are  fond  of  believ- 
ing ;  and  on  the  other,  thefe  grave  old 
Gendemen  made  no  fcruple  to  advance 
Arguments  to  confirm  popular  Opinions 
diredtly  oppofite  to  what  they  taught  in 
private.  But 
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But  be  this  as  it  will  j  the  Method  was 

far  from  being  univerildly  received.  While 
fome  of  the  Philofophers  imagined  they 
gained  great  Advantage  to  the  peculiar 
Principles  of  their  Sedl  by  fuch  Interpre- 
tations, and  exulted  in  their  Succefs; 
others  laughed  at  their  learned  Pains,  and 
perfifted  to  accufe  the  Poets  of  corrupting 
the  Notions  of  the  People  by  low  and  vi- 
tious  Charaders  of  their  Deities.  The 
Hiftorians  find  their  Adventures  real 
Fads,  which  they  ftrip  of  their  poetical 
Difguife,  and  additional  Circumftances, 
and  relate  limply  as  handed  down  by  an- 
tient  Tradition.  And  where  that  fails, 
by  comparing  different  Paffages  of  the 
Poem,  endeavour  to  feparate  the  elTential 
Parts  of  the  Narrative  from  the  ornamen- 
tal J  the  firft  they  take  for  Truth,  the 
latter  for  Colour.  - — ■ —  Virgil  in  the  moft 
learned  and  fceptical  Age,  does  not  fear 
the  Charge  of  giving  into  the  Abfurdity 
of  the  vulgar  Creed,  when  he  proceeds 
upon  the  fame  Plan  of  Theology,  which 

C  I  ftill 
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flill  formed  the  Religion  of  the  loweft  of 

the  Mob,  and  afcribes  the  fame  Qualities 
and  Paffions  to  the  Gods.  As  no  body 
pretends  to  reduce  his  Machinery  to  Al- 
legory, and  Virgil  is  not  the  lefs  efleemed 
for  the  Liberty  he  ufes  in  working  up 
thefe  crude  Materials  into  a  Poem,  as 
beautiful,  as  they  are  irrational  ^  why 
why  fliould  we  fuppofe  Homer  did  not 
take  the  fame  Licenfe  with  the  Opi- 
nions that  prevailed  in  his  Time,  when 
Superftition  and  Ignorance  would  dif- 
pofe  a  much  greater  Number  of  People 
to  receive  them  with  Devotion  ? ■  Vir- 
gil's Practice  too  feems  to  make  it  pro- 
bable he  did  not  confider  the  Fables  of  his 
PredecefTor  as  Allegories.  One,  that  was 
fo  fond  of  imitating  every  thing  he  found 
in  him,  could  not  have  overlooked  the  in- 
flrudtive  Part,  in  which  the  Imitation  had 
been  eafy  to  a  Genius,  fo  happiiy  cultivat- 
ed by  corred  Learning, 

By 
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By  what  has  been  fald  it  appears  pretty 
evident,  fir  ft  that  Homer  does  not  need 
the  allegorical  Method  of  Interpretation, 
to  fupport  his  Reputation  as  a  Poet^ 
and  fecondly,  that  the  Antiquity  of  Ex- 
plications, the  Defign  of  which  is  fo  eafily 
accounted  for,  and  which  were  never  uni- 
verfally  admitted  among  the  Philofophers, 
is  no  Argument  for  their  being  intended 
by  Homer  himfelf. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  remind  the 
Reader,  that  the  Queftion  is  not  whether 
there  be  Allegories  in  Homer.  No  Man, 
that  has  the  fmalleft  Acquaintance  with 
that  Divine  Poet,  can  mifs  to  attend  to 
the  elegant  Ufe  he  makes  of  the  figurative 
Painting  upon  proper  Occafions.  Very 
beautiful  ones  are  found  in  Virgil  too.  In 
ihort,  there  is  fomething  in  it  fo  agree- 
able to  human  Nature,  that  I  don't  know 
but  we  {hall  find,  that  almoft  all  the  fine 
Writers  in  every  Age  and  Country  have 

C  4  taken 
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taken  this  way  to  illuftrate  fome  Truths, 
and  intereft  the  Paffions  in  their  favour. 
And  the  farther  we  go  back  into  Antiqui- 
ty, the  more  frequently  it  occurs ;  efpe- 
cially  where  was  any  immediate  Com- 
merce with  the  Orientals.  But  the  Point 
in  queftion  is,  whether  all  his  Fables  of 
the  Nature  and  Agency  of  the  Gods  and 
invilible  Beings  are  to  be  reduced  to  the 
Severity  of  Philofophical  Truth. 

If  his  ingenious  Advocates  had  gone 
no  farther  than  general  Affertions,  that 
every  one  of  them  have  a  Meaning,  either 
drawn  from  undoubted  Truth,  or  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  his  Age  ;  the  Reverence  we 
owe  to  their  Capacities  and  Characfters 
would  have  excufed  our  giving  them  an 
implicit  Faith,  had  we  been  ignorant  of 
the  Circumftances  of  Homer's  Times, 
and  of  the  Interval  between  him  and  his 
Interpreters.  But  as  by  the  Accounts  of 
Pnuofophers  and  Hiftorians  we  can  plain- 
ly difcover  that  the  moft  remote  Antiquity 

of 
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of  Greece  was  overfpread  with  a  Dark- 

nefs  like  that  of  the  credulous  Times  of 
Monkifli  Super ftition  ;  fo  it  is  no  Difpa- 
ragement  of  their  Wifdom  to  fuppofe 
them  loft  and  bewildered  in  their  Search 
into  it.  They  had  not  wherewith  to 
ftrike  a  Light;  they  muft  create  it*. 
And  as  they  left  us  many  of  their  Expli- 
cations of  thefe  Fables,  the  only  way  to 
judge  of  the  Juftnefs  of  their  Method  is 
to  confider  the  Examples  they  have  left 
us  of  it ;  for  if  thefe  appear  ftrain'd  and 
unnatural,  it  will  render  it  highly  pro- 
bable, to  fay  no  more,  that  fo  great  an 
Extenfion  of  Allegory  was  a  pious  Fraud, 
contrived  to  ferve  a  Purpofe,  which  might 
be  in  itfelf  good  and  laudable  ;  for  fo  it 
certainly  would,  if  the  People  could  be 
undeceived  by  being  deceived  in  a  Trifle, 
which  effedlually  prevented  their  ad- 
mitting the  plaineft  and  moft  necefTary 
Truths. 

If 

•  That  the  Ignorance  of  the  Greeks  with  regard  to 
the  State  of  Learning  in  their  Country  in  former  Ages  is 

not 
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If  I  were  to  enter  into  a  full  and  parti- 
cular Difcuffion  of  this  Matter,  I  fhould 
be  obliged  to  go  through  all  the  Adion 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyjfey,  and  colledt  all 
the  different  Views  given  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  Machinery  of  each  by  his 
Moralizers ;  which  would  not  only  lead 
me  beyond  the  Limits  of  this  Eflliy,  but 
prove  a  Tafk  of  infinite  Labour,  and  ex- 
tremely little  Ufe.  'Tis  enough  to  my 
prefent  Purpofe  to  confider,  as  a  Speci- 
men, a  few  of  the  Comments  of  Heracli- 
deSy  in  a  Treatife  he  wrote  to  confute  the 
Blafphemcrs  of  Homer.  It  appears  to  have 
been  compofed  when  the  Study  of  Philofo- 

not  at  all  exaggerated  here,  we  may  eafily  colled  from 
Thucydides,  who  honeftly  tells  us,  the  Athenians  them- 
felves  in  the  Time  of  the  Peloponnefian  War  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  Expulfion  of  the  Pififtratidae,  one  of 
tlie  moll  important  Revolutions  of  their  State,  and  indeed 
the  grand  Ara  of  their  Liberty,  which  happened  about  a 
hundred  Years  before.  How  can  we  fuppofe  them  able 
then,  at  a  much  greater  Dillance,  to  trace  the  obfcure 
Pa.hs  of  Fable,  and  give  a  juft  Account  of  the  Sentiments 
of  their  Poets,  which  were  much  lefs  likely  to  engage 
the  Attention  of  untuior'd  Minds?  See  Thucyd,  p.  7. 
&  Lib.  6.  p.  215.     Ed.  Steph. 
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phy,   and  particularly  the  Reputation  of 

Plato^  againfl;  whom  he  exprelTes  great 
Bittcrnefs,  prevail'd  over  the  poetical 
Tafte,  and  was  like  to  bring  our  Bard  in- 
to Difcredit.  I  the  rather  chufe  to  draw 
the  Inftances  from  him,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  moft  anticnt  Apologifts,  has  ftudied 
Homer  with  Care,  and  defends  him  with 
Zeal  }  and  that  the  principal  things  he 
advances  have  been  repeated  by  many  of 
the  fucceeding  Writers  on  the  fame  Sub- 
jeds  X. 

.    The 


X  Our  Critics  differ  widely  about  the  Date  of  this 
Piece.  Dr.  Gale  oblerves,  that  feveral  Parts  of  it  are  quot- 
ed by  Eufttthius  under  the  Name  of  Heraclitus.  He  mull 
have  lived  after  Eratofhenes  (who  was  born  in  the  126th 
Olympiad)  as  he  quotes  that  Author.  But  I  cannot  think 
him  fo  late  as  that  Gentleman  inclines  to  place  him. 
However  that  be,  'tis  fufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  fe- 
veral of  thefe  interpretations  I  examine  pafs  current  with 
fome  of  the  bed  Greek  Writers,  as  well  as  the  Moderns, 
are  here  drawn  out  to  greater  length,  and  fet  off  to  more 
Advantage  than  they  are  elfewhere.. -■■  ■  The  reft  is 
not  worth  contendmg  about.  For  whether  he  invented 
or  borrowed  them  does  not  affeft  the  Queftion.  I  refer 
to  the  Pages  of  this  Author,  and  the  anonymous  Life  of 
Homer,  now  afcribed  to  Dionyfius  Halicarn.  from  Dr. 
Gale's  CoUeftion  of  Opufcula  IVIythologica,  Phyfica,  St 
Ethica,  printed  at  Amfterd.   1687. 
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The  whole  Weight  of  our  Author's 
Defence  of  thefe  theological  Fid:ions  refts 
upon  one  general  Principle  -,  that  the 
Names  of  the  Deities  denote  no  more 
tlian  the  Elements,  the  Parts  of  the  Uni- 
verfe„  or  the  moral  Qualities  of  Men  : 
and  of  confequence,  that  the  Adions  of 
the  Deities  are  the  Effects  of  the  Forces, 
and  Powers  of  thefe,  either  in  the  origi- 
nal Conftitution  of  Things,  or  in  bringing 
about  certain  Events. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  examine  how 
he  adapts  this  Key  to  particular  Fables,  I 
can't  help  obferving,  Firft,  That  as  the 
Deities  are  too  numerous  for  his  Diflribu- 
tion  of  the  Parts  of  the  World,  he  varies 
their  Denominations,  fo  as  to  fuit  his 
Puipofe.  'Jupiter^  the  fupreme  God,  is 
always  the  ^Ether,  which  pofTeiTes  the 
higheft  Placej  and  his  Name  ZfW,  is  ta- 
ken either  from  gi/,  to  live,  as  this  is  the 
principal  Caufe  of  the  Life  of  Animals,  or 

from 
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from  ^fV;c,   Fermentation,  the  Adlion  of 

Fire  3  'Juno  is  the  lower  Air  ;  Neptune^ 
the  watery  Element ;  Vulcan^  earthly  Fire, 
and  faid  to  be  lame,  becaufe  it  wants  the 
Supply  of  Wood  for  its  Continuance,  as 
one  that  is  lame  cannot  walk  without  a 
Staff.  'Tis  needlefs  to  mention  more* 
The  Quaintnefs  of  fome  of  thefe  Etymo- 
logies, tho'  they  may  perhaps  give  a  pro- 
bable Air  to  his  Affertions  with  People, 
that  look  no  farther  than  Similarity  of 
Sounds,  will  be  little  regarded  by  any  body 
that  underllands  the  Nature  of  Language, 
and  the  confiderable  Changes  that  hap- 
pen in  it  in  a  Courfe  of  Ages  j  tho'  many 
of  the  Philofophers  were  fond  of  that  po- 
pular and  weak  Support.  Now  it  hap- 
pens unluckily  that  thefe  Names  do  not 
always  agree  with  his  Senfes  of  particular 
Fables ;  but  on  fuch  Occafions  fome  other 
Deity  is  introduced  to  occupy  a  Place, 
which  was  fiU'd  before.  Thus  in  jiga^ 
memnon\  Invocation  of  all  the  chief  Dei- 
ties,  at  the  Ratification  of  a  Treaty,  Juno 

is 
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is  joftled  out  of  her  Diftrid ;  and  Pluto 
is  made  to  fignify  the  lower  Air  ;  and  to 
fupport  that  Invafion,  his  Name  deduced 
from  Inviiibility,  is  quoted,  as  moft  pro- 
perly denoting  the  Air,  which  is  totally 
dark,  when  not  penetrated  by  the  Rays 
of  the  heavenly  Orbs.  Minerva  is  al- 
ways Prudence,  fave  upon  one  Occafion, 
when  fhe  muftadl  as  one  of  the  Elements ; 
and,  to  nam.e  no  more,  Nepftme  does  not 
always  hold  his  Place  j  for  old  Ocea?i  and 
Tethys  are  put  for  his  Element.  This  In- 
conftancy,  as  it  {hews  plainly  how  un- 
certain the  whole  Doctrine  is  ;  fo  it  af- 
fords a  fhrewd  Prefumption  the  Hypo- 
thelis  is  only  invented  to  ferve  a  Purpofe, 
and  cannot  be  the  Intention  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

In  the  next  Place,  this  Principle,  were 
it  admitted,  would  make  the  Intention  of 
Homer's  Poems  to  eftablifh  a  Syftem  of 
Atheifm  ;  for  if  the  Elements  have  rang- 
ed themfelves  in  their  prefent  Order,  and 

pro- 
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produce  all  the  Changes  we  fee  made  in 

the  State  of  Things  by  their  contingent 
Motions  ;  and  if  good  and  bad  Fortune 
in  private  Life  and  the  Affairs  of  Nations, 
is  only  determined  by  the  State  of  the 
Elements,  and  moral  Qualities  3  then  ei- 
ther there  is  no  God,  which  feems  not 
obfcurely  hinted  by  'Jupiter^  that  is,  the 
fiery  /Ether,  being  reprefented  as  the  Su- 
preme ;  or  he  is  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Adminiftration  of  the  World.  While 
at  the  fame  tim'^  nothing  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  Homer  every  where  inculcates 
the  higheft  Reverence  for  the  Gods  of  his 
Country.  In  the  very  Entrance  of  the 
lliad^  he  afcribes  the  Anger  of  Achilles^ 
with  all  it's  deathful  Conlequences,  to  the 
Counfels  of  Jupiter  ;  he  is  the  Fatlicr  of 
Gods  and  Men,  pofTeft  of  the  highell 
Wifdom,  as  well  as  girt  with  Omnipo- 
tence, and  pours  down  his  Vengeance  in 
dreadful   Calamities  upon   Nations,    that 

violate 
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violate  the  Laws  of  Juftice  and  Huma- 
nity *. 

And  indeed,   if  there  is  any  Principle 
plainly  taught  in  Homer,  it  is  the  abfolute 
Dependence   of    Men   upon  the   Gods. 
Every  Turn  of  Fortune,  Succefs,  Vidory, 
Defeat,  all  are  the  EfFeas  of  the  Delibe- 
rations, Decrees,  and  Adions  of  fuperior 
Powers.     Ulyffes,  Diomedes,   Agamemnon, 
Achilles,    HeSfor,  make  no   confiderable 
Motion,  but  under  the  Protection,  or  by 
the  Inftind  of  one  or  other  of  the  Celefti- 
als  f .     This,  as  well  as  every  other  Part 
of  his  Religion,   contributes   its  Share  to 
the  Embellifhment  of  his  Poems.    It  gives 
a  high  Idea  of  his  Heroes  to  merit  the  At- 
tention and  Favour  of  the  immortal  Gods ; 
and  whenever   any  of  them  ads  a  Part 
unbecoming  his    Charader,  this  fecures 
his  Reputation.     If  Ajax,  equal  to  Achil- 
les in  Strength  and  Courage,  retires  before 

HeSlory 


*  Iliad,  xvi.  384. 

f  Cic.  Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  66. 
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HeSior,   Jupiter   ftrikes   him  with   Ter- 
ror. 

Laftly,  This  Notion  is  irreconcileable 
with  Homer's  Accounts  of  the  Motives, 
that  operate  with  his  Deities,  the  Ad- 
drefles  made  to  them,  and  their  Interpo- 
litions  in  anfwer  to  their  Suppliants. 

Thefe  Remarks  are  fo  obvious  in  the 
whole  Tenour  of  his  Fables,  that  it  were 
an  unneceflary  Labour  to  confirm  them 
from  particular  Incidents,  which  occur  in 
every  Book ;  and  fome  of  them  will  of 
Courfe  fall  in  my  way  again,  in  what  I 
have  further  to  offer. 

It  remains  to  confider  how  our  Allego- 
rizer  applies  this  general  Principle  to  par- 
ticular Cafes.  And  there  is  fuch  a  Like- 
nefs  in  the  Manner  of  reafoning  and  con- 
jedturing  in  all  the  Mythological  Writers, 
that  two  or  three  of  his  firfl  Interpretati- 

D  ons 
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ons  will  be  fafficient  to  diredt  our  Judg- 
ment of  the  reft. 

He  begins  with  the  firft  Fable,  which 
ftands  thus  in  the  Poet. 

I.  The  Greeks  had  taken  the  City  of 
Thebes,  Among  the  Prifoners  was  the 
Daughter  of  Chryfes,  Prieft  of  Apollo, 
The  Army  made  a  Prefent  of  her  to  their 
General  in  Chief,  Agamemnoji.  Chryfes  re- 
pairs to  the  Camp,  with  theEnfigns  of  his 
Priefthood,and  requefts  he  may  be  allow'd 
to  purchafe  the  Liberty  of  his  Daughter. 
The  People,  in  reverence  to  his  Charac- 
ter, fecond  his  Petition.  Agamemnon  alone 
treats  him  with  Contempt,  bids  him  be- 
gone, and  threatens,  that  if  ever  he  found 
him  there  again,  the  facred  Enfigns  of  the 
Majefty  of  his  God  fliould  not  fcreen  him 
from  his  Anger.  The  Prieft  prays  j  ApoU 
h  hears  ;  and  to  revenge  the  Indignity  of- 
fered him,  defcends  with  his  Bow  and 
Quiver,     His  Arrows   hifs   through  the 

Camp. 
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Camp.     Firft  the  Dogs  and  Mules,    then 

the  Men  fall  in  great  Numbers.  White- 
arm'd  Juno  put  it  into  the  Heart  oi  Achil- 
les to  call  an  Affembly  of  the  Princes,  to 
enquire  into  the  Caufe  of  Apollo'^  Anger. 
He  puts  the  Queftion  to  Calchas.  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Diviners ;  who  difcovers  it. 
Agame?nno7i  and  Achilles  quarrel.  But 
the  Lady,  attended  by  Vlyjjes,  is  fent 
back  to  her  Father,  who  offers  an  Heca- 
tomb, and  prays  for  the  Removal  of  the 
Calamity.  Apcdlo  is  pacified,  the  Plague 
ceafes,  and  the  God  fends  a  fair  Wind  in 
the  Morning,  to  convey  back  his  Suppli- 
ants to  their  Camp. 

I  have  related  the  Story  at  length,  be- 
caufe  mofl  of  thefe  Circumflances  are  re- 
fer'd  to  in  the  Explication. 

"  Great  Exception  is  taken  to  this 
"  Story,  fays  my  Author,  that  Apollo'^ 
"  Arrows,  fhot  at  random,  made  Ha- 
"  vock   of  the   poor   Greeks ,    who  had 

D  2  "  been 
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**  been  guilty  of  no  Crime.     And  fo  un- 

"  juft  is  his  Wrath,  that  Agamemnon,  the 
"  Author  of  the  Indignity,  feels  no  un- 
"  common  Share  in  the  Calamity  j  but 
"  thofe  very  Men,  who  call'd  aloud  to 
"  reverence  tlie  Prieft,  and  take  the  prof- 
"  fered  Ranfom,  thefe  fell  Vidims  to  the 
"  Obftinacy  and  Wickednefs  of  their 
"Leader*." 

His  Anfwer  to  the  Objedlion  is  in  fliort, 
that  "  upon  a  flrid:  Enquiry  into  the 
"  Truth  concealed  under  Epic  Fid:ions, 
*'  he  concluded,  that  this  w^as  not  the 
"  Anger  of  Apollo,  but  the  Calamity  of  a 
*'  contagious  Diilemper,  not  fent  by  a 
"  Deity,  but  arifing  from  accidental 
*'  Caufes,  and  fweeping  off  great  Multi- 
"  tudes,  as  it  often  happens  in  all  Ages  J." 

For  Proof,  he  firft  fliews  at  fome  length 
that  Apollo  is  the  Sun  3  fecondly,  that  pefti- 

lential 

*  Heraclid.  Alleg  p   415-         J  p.  416. 
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lentlal    Diftempers  owe   their  Origin   to 

morbific  Exhalations  drawn  up  from  the 
Earth  by  the  Sun,  in  the  Summer-time  ; 
and  that  the  A6lion  of  the  Iliad  is  laid 
at  that  Seafon  of  the  Year,  he  col- 
le<fls  from  feveral  Circumflances  of  the 
Story  J  and  that  Homer  attributes  fudden 
Deaths  to  the  Agency  oi  Apollo. 

When  thefe  Particulars  are  made  out, 
he  fets  forth  his  Argument  in  its  full 
Strength.  "  If,  fays  he,  the  Seafon  is 
"  allowed  to  be  Summer,  and  Difeafes 
"  are  formed  at  that  Time  of  the  Year ; 
"  and  Jpollo  has  the  Diredion  of  conta- 
"  gioLis  Diftempers ;  what  remains,  but 
"  to  conclude,  that  what  happened  was 
"  not  from  the  Wrath  of  the  God,  but  a 
"  Confequence  of  the  accidental  State  of 
«  the  Air  *." 


D  3  He 

Heraclid.  Alleg.  p.  4  24. 
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He  further  confirms  his  own  Opinion 
from  Herodicus  -f-,  who  "  with  flrong 
"  Probability  afferts,  that  the  Greeks  did 
"  not  fpend  the  whole  ten  Years  before 
"  I'roy ;  but  came  thither  about  the 
"  Time  limited  by  Fate  for  its  Fall.  For 
"  it  would  have  been  abfurd,  as  they 
"  knew  the  Predidion  of  Calchas,  that 
**  they  fhould  take  it  on  the  tenth 
"  Year,  and  not  before,  to.pafs  fo  many 
"  Years  in  Indolence,  to  no  purpofe.  But 
"  it  is  likely,  that  in  the  intermediate 
"  Space  they  fiil'd  up  and  down  the 
"  Coafl  of  Afia,  exercifed  the  Army  in 
"  War,  and  enriched  it  with  Spoils  3  and 
"  in  the  Beginning  of  the  tenth  Year,  in 
"  which  Fate  had  determined  the  City 
"  fhould  be  taken,  all  their  Forces  were 
"  drawn  together  before  it ;  that  the 
"  Grounds  they  encamped  in  being   low 

*'  and 


t  This  Author  is  loft  ;  and  I  don't  remember  to  have 
met  with  the  Title  of  any  thing  of  his  ;  perhaps  it  may  be 
that  Herodicus,  a  Phyfician,  Brother  cf  Gorgias,  men- 
tioned by  Plato  in  feveral  Places. 
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"  and  fenny,  when  the  Summer  came  on, 

"  the  Plague  broke  out  %." 

An  Hlftorian,  whofe  Bufinefs  is  to  re- 
late Fads,  might  reafon  in  this  Manner 
with  a  good  deal  of  Propriety,  as  the  mofl 
antient  Greek  Hiftorian  does  upon  other 
Parts  of  both  thefe  Poems*.  But  we 
muft  remember,  that  we  are  not  enquir- 
ing into  the  Matter  of  Fa(5l,  the  Founda- 
tion, upon  which  fo  ftupendous  a  Struc- 
ture is  raifed,  but  the  Machinery  employ- 
ed by  the  Poet.  In  this  View,  if  it  be 
an  Hiftory,  the  Mufe,  who  infpires  him, 
is  the  Hiftorian,  and  relates  things  con- 
ceal'd  from  mortal  Sight ;  unfolds  the 
fecret  Counfels  and  Refolutions  of  the 
Deities,  and  the  Ufe  they  made  of  Men 
to  accomplifh  their  Purpofes.  What  lies 
before  us  then  is  the  Fable  itfelf,  and  all 

it's  Circumflances. 

D  4  Now 


+  Heracl.  ubi  fupra. 

*  Herodot.  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 16.  &  feq. 
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Now  In  this  Light,  the  Reafoning  does 
not  feem  at  all  concluiive.  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun,  raifes  morbific  Exhalations  from  the 
Earth,  and  caufes  Plagues  in  the  Summer 
Time  ;  the  Plague  in  the  Grecian  Camp 
happened  in  Summer ;  therefore  the 
Plague  was  accidental,  and  not  inflidled 
by  the  Deity.  For  his  fine  philofophical 
Chain  is  broke  to  Pieces,  i(  Apollo  was  be- 
lieved not  the  Globe  of  the  Sun  itfelf,  but 
a  Deity  that  directed  it's  Motions  and  Ef- 
fects, and  was  at  Liberty  befides  to  exert 
his  Power  in  ways,  which  had  no  Con- 
nedtion  with  his  Regency  of  the  Sun. 
And  that  the  Greeks  looked  upon  him  as 
an  intelligent  and  free  Agent,  will,  I  think, 
hardly  be  denied  by  any  body,  that  is  but 
a  little  acquainted  with  their  Hiilory.  We 
may  admit  therefore  that  the  Plague  was 
raifed  by  the  Sun,  and  at  the  fickly  Time 
pf  the  Year  too  j  and  fuppofe  notwith- 
fl:anding,  that  as  the  fame  Effect  does  not 
follow  from  his  Influences,   the  Daemon, 

who 
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who  prcfides  over  his  Motions,  might  ad 

in  his  proper  Sphere,  when  he  made  the 
Greeks  feel  the  Weight  of  his  Refentment, 
for  the  Contempt  ofFer'd  him  in  the  Per- 
fon  of  his  Prieft.  Let  Apollo  fignify  the 
Intelligence  of  the  Sun,  and  fuppofe  him 
out  of  Humour  on  the  Occalion  men- 
tioned, which  is  agreeable  enough  to  the 
Charader  of  his  Godlhip  elfewhere,  and 
he  can't  make  ufe  of  more  proper  Arms 
for  the  Punifhment  of  Men,  than  thofe 
very  Rays  he  is  girt  with. 

The  Circumftances  of  the  Fable  our 
Author  thinks  extremely  favourable  to  his 
Interpretation.  The  Sound  of  the  Ar- 
rows he  will  have  to  mean  the  Noife  the 
Sun,  as  well  as  the  other  heavenly  Bodies, 
makes  in  his  impetuous  Motion  from  Eaft 
to  Weft,  the  imaginary  Foundation  of  the 
Do6lrine  of  fome  of  the  Philofophers  con- 
cerning the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres. 

Apollo   went  like  Night,    to  fignify   the 
Blacknefs  of  the  Fog,  which  ufually  ho- 
vers 
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vers  over  Places  infected. He  fat  at  a 

Diftance  from  the  Ships,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  Sun  ;  but  not  with 
his  fabled  Anger ;  for  he  would  un- 
doubtedly take  his  Stand  near  to  the  Per- 

fons  he  fhot  at. The  Dogs  and  Mules 

fufFered  firfl  ;  becaufe  by  their  prone 
Poftiire  more  expofed  to  the  afcending 
Vapours. — Nine  Days  the  winged  Arrows 
of  the  God  flew  through  the  Camp,  is 
drawn   from   daily  Experience,  that   the 

odd  Days  are   critical  in   Difeafes. . 

Achilles  is  the  Perfon  that  ftops  the  Con- 
tagion, who  had  been  inftruded  by  Chi- 
ron  the  Ceritaur,  famous  for  his  Know- 
ledge of  Phyfic. Jimo    gave  Achilles 

the  Hint,   to  point  out  the  clearing  of  the 
turbid  Air  j  and  for  that  Reafon  fhe   has 
the  Epithet  of  Wliite-arm'd The  Ar- 
my being  freed  from  the  Peftilence  went^ 
through  the    Ceremony   of  a  Luftrationj 

ufual  in  fuch  Cafes. -Ulyffes  appears  to 

have  offered  the  propitiatory  Sacrifice  to 
no  other  than  the  Sun,   by  the   Hymns 

ceafing 
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ceafing  with   his  fetting,   the  Devotions 

being  continued  as  long  as  the  God  heard 

and  faw  them. The  fair  Wind  in 

the  Morning  he  underftands  of  the  gentle 
Breeze  ariling  from  the  Dews  before  the 
Sun  arrives  at  the  Meridian. 

Some  of  thefe  Circumftances,  it  mud 
be  owned,  are  explained  with  Judgment 
and  Probability.  Wlien  a  Plague  is  de- 
fcribed,  the  ufual  Concomitants  of  it  can- 
not be  omitted  by  an  Author  of  much 
lefs  Learning  than  Homer.  The  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Air,  and  the  Dogs  and  Mules 
falling  before  the  Men  were  feized  by  the 
Didemper,  could  not  efcape  his  notice. 
— I  fliall  not  di(|)ute  the  Decorum  obferv- 
ed  in  (ingling  out  Achilles^  for  the  firft  Man 
to   propofe  an  Enquiry  into  the  Caufe  of 

the  Calamity. His  Remark  upon   the 

Propriety  of  the  Epithet  ^^fUKcoAfvoc,  white- 
arm'd,  applied  to  Jtmo^  is  fine  ;  but  I 
doubt  not  well-founded  :  for  the  Plague 
was  raging  in  all  it's  Fury,   when  Achilles 

called 
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called  the  Princes  to  this  Confultation  ; 
and  his  Motion  was  to  apply  to  all  the 
Methods  of  Divination  to  difcover  the 
Caufe,  that  Apollo  might  be  attoned,  and 
the  Army  faved.  The  State  of  the  At- 
mofphere  then  muft  have  ftill  continued 
black  and  fickly,  fo  far  from  it's  clearing 
off  at  the  Grids  of  the  Diforder. 

So  far,  however,  the  Fable  would  agree 
well  enough  with  the  Allegory,  that  Epi- 
thet being  applied  on  other  Occafions  to  the 
Goddefs,  where  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould 
have  a  myftical  Senfe.  But  as  every  Trait, 
tho'  not  every  Word  in  an  Allegory  ought 
to  have  fomething  to  anfwer  it  in  the 
Truth,  there  are  feveral  here,  which  can- 
not be  adjufted  to  this  Hypothefis,  with- 
out a  warm  Imagination,  and  the  ftrongefl: 

Prejudice  in  it's  Favour. The  Hifling 

of  the  Arrows  being  put  for  the  melodi- 
ous Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  of  which 
there  is  not  one  Word  any  where  in  Ho- 
mer J  and  the  pretty  DIfcovery  of  the  odd 

Days 
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Days  being  held  critical,   which  feems  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Phyficians  many 
Ao-es  after   him,  are   fo   violent  Strains, 

that  they  need   no  Confutation. One 

can  hardly  forbear  fmiling  at  his  fuppo- 
fing  the  far-fhooting  God  to  have  fo  weak 
an  Arm,  that  he  Cvould  not  kill,  unlefs  he 
were  within  the  Camp,  and  very  near  the 
Perfons  he  aim'd  at. 

Bat  after  all  tliis  torturing,  the  princi- 
pal Fads  are  funk ;  Fads,  upon  which 
the  whole  Poem  turns.  The  Subjed  of 
the  Iliad  is  the  Wrath  of  the  Son  of  Pe^ 
IcuSy  fruitful  of  ten  thoufand  Woes  to  the 
Greeks.  What  gave  Occafion  to  it  ?  Apol- 
lo,  upon  the  Complaint  of  his  Prieft,  fent 
a  Plague  into  the  Camp.  Achilles  encou- 
raged the  Au2;ur  to  reveal  the  Caufe  of  the 
Calamity,  promifing  to  protcd  him  againft 
the  Anger  of  the  Mightiell,  tho'  it  fhould 
be  Agamemnon  himfelf.  On  this  AfTur- 
ance  he  unfolds  the  Secret,  and  declares 
his  God  would  never  remove  his  heavy- 
Hand 
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Hand  till  the  Daughter  of  Chryfes  was  rc- 
flored,  and  an  Hecatomb  offered.  Hard 
Words  enfue  between  the  two  Princes, 
which  ended  in  Agamemnon'%  forcing 
away  Achilles'^  Miftrefs.  The  latter  from 
that   Moment   withdrew  his  Affiftance. 

Here  is  the  Source  of  the  Grecian 

Woes. 

The  working  up  of  never  fo  many  al- 
legorical Circumftances  into  the  Story, 
can  never  deftroy  the  elTential  Parts  of  the 
Ad:ion.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  alledge 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  Notion,  and  that 
Homer  could  never  be  fo  credulous  to  be- 
lieve, nor  fo  impious  as  to  vent  fuch  falfe 
Opinions.  Whatever  his  Dcfign  was, 
we  cannot  fuppofe  he  intended  to  repre- 
fent  his  Countrymen,  upon  whom  the 
Iliad  is  a  Panegyric,  as  fo  weak  and  filly, 
as  to  imagine  a  Diftemper  altogether  for- 
tuitous to  be  fent  as  a  Judgment  from 
Heaven.  A  God  is  here  introduced, 
with  as  much  Evidence  and  Pomp,   and 

ads 
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ads  as  much  in  Charadler,    as  any  Deity 

can    do.       Aid   if    the    Foiincjiition    qf 
Achillea' %  Anger  be  allegorical,   muft  not- 
the  Anger    itfelf  be  allegorical   too,  and 
all  it's  Effeds  of  the  fame  fhadowy  Na,-I 
ture  ?     Homer  turns  the  Spenfer  of  the 
Antients ;   but  not  half  fo  inftructive,  be.- 
caufe  unintelligible.     The  Iliad  may  be 
a  Syfiem  of  Divinity,  Morals,  Architec- 
ture, or  any  thing  elfe,  that  a  rich  Inven- 
tion undertakes  to  make  it.  , 

2.  There  is  no  Fable,  in  which  the 
Allegory  proceeds  fo  fpecioufly,  as  in  the 
fecond ;  where  Minerva  comes  down 
from  Heaven,  to  prevent  Achilles  from 
putting  Agamemnoji  to  Death.  Invifibie 
to  all  befides,  fhe  takes  hold  of  his  Hair, 
admonifhes  him  to  reflrain  his  Paffion, 
which  yet  fhe  allows  him  to  vent  in  Re-^ 
proaches. 

There   is  no  Neceffity   to   recite   the 
learned  Reafoning  of   our  Author  upon 

this 
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this  Article.     His  Conclufion  in  rtiort  is, 
that  when  Achilles  was  upon  the  Point  of 
uling  his  Sword,   the  Reafon  of  his  Head 
being    darkened  by    the    Paffions  of  his 
Breaft,   his  Underftanding  awoke,  and  al- 
moft  recovered  itfelf  from  the  Drunken- 
nefs  of  Indignation.     The  Goddefs  com- 
ing to  his  Aid  reftored  Peace   to  his  di- 
fturbed   Soul.     But  as,  after  all,    it  was 
no  more  than   human  Confideration,   it 
only    cut    off  the  Fool-hardinefs  of  Ac- 
tion }   but  left  behind  it   fome   Remains 
of  Anger :  for  violent  Paffions  do  not  fub- 
fide  at  once.   Refle<5tion  and  Penitence  are 
veryjuftly  called  Mi?ierva  in  the  poetical 
Language.     This  Goddefs   is  only  ano- 
ther  Name    for    Underftanding  j    tftfivjv^, 
that  is,  by  the  Infertion  of  one  fmall  Let- 
ter, to    bring    it  nearer  to  its  primitive, 
d^^Y^vdi,    from    ctOpfco,  to  behold,   as  exa- 
mining every  thing  by  fharp-fighted  Con- 
fideration. 

But 
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Bat   whatever    Appearance  of    Truth 
this  Senfe  bears  at  firft  View,  we  mud 
remember,   that  Mi?ierva  is  fent  on   this 
Errand  by  Juno,    out  of  an  equal  Regard 
•  to  both  the  contending  Princes.     Now, 
the  Nature  of  Allegory   will  not  allow 
any   of  it's   Agents,    efpecially  a  prime 
Mover  in  an  Adion,  to  ftand  as  a  Cypher. 
And    indeed  throughout   the    Iliad,   fhe 
generally  accompanies,  and  ads  in  Con- 
cert with  Juno,  a   Goddefs,  that  fome- 
times    difcovers   Cunning,     but    has  too 
flrong  Paffions   to    be   wife.     But   they 
were  embarked    in   one  common  Caufe, 
and   had  each  the  fame   Refentment   to 
gratify,   which  is  the  Bond  of  their  Uni- 
on.    They  were  both  difpleafed  at  the 
Advantages  Jupiter  gave 'the  Trojans  over 
the  Greeks.     Juno  ijies  out  into    bitter 
Words.     Minerva,  as  becomes  her  Cha- 
racter,  is  filent,    and   takes   care    not  to 
provoke  the  fupreme  God,  who  fhe  knew 
could  play  the  Tyrant  when  his   Blood 

E  was 
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was  up.  However  fhe  ventures  once  too 
far,  againft  his  ftritfl  Injundions,  vt^ith 
his  "difobedient  Wife,  to  alTifl  the  Greeks. 
Jupiter  fends  a  terrible  Meflage  to  them 
both,  and  threatens  to  imprint  his  Thun- 
der fo  deep  in  them,  that  they  fhould  not 
heal  for  X.tn.  Years  to  come  *.  From  'Ju- 
no he  expedted  no  better,  but  exprefles 
higher  Difpleafure  at  Mi?ieri:a^  whom  he 
would  teach  what  it  was  to  refift  her  Fa- 
ther. Iris  delivers  the  MelTage  in  all  it's 
Severity,  with  the  Addition  of  the  Epi- 
thet of  audacious  Bitch  to  Minerva  into 
the  Bargain  :f . 

Now  when  I  take  Jupiter  for  the  fiery 
iJ^ther,  Juno  for  the  lower  Air,  and  M/- 
nerva  for  the  Perfection  of  human  Rea- 
fon,  I  can  by  no  means  reconci'e  the 
Condudt  of  Miiierva^  landing  in  thefe 
Relations,  with  the  other  Parts  of  her  al- 
legorical Hiflory.     If  there  is  a  Proprie- 

*   Iliad,   viii.  qgg, 406. 

X  Kiioy  dJ^^iif.    ib.  423. 


ty  and  Juftnefs  in  her  Addrefs  to  Achii"" 
les,  her  Charader  is  lofl  in  the  other 
A(5tions. 

3.  ^\i^vi  Agamemnon  fent  iov  Brifeis^ 
Achilles  m  the  Bitternefs  of  his  Heart 
complains  to  his  Mother,  Thetis^  of  the 
Difhonour  done  him  j  infifls  upon  her 
foUiciting  Jupiter  to  give  fuch  Superiori- 
ty to  the  Trojdfts,  as  to  reduce  both  his 
Countrymen,  and  their  haughty  Leaderj 
to  a  NecefTity  of  begging  his  Affiilahcei 
to  prote6t  them  from  HeBcr,  for  whorri 
he  only  was  an  Over-match ;  and  in- 
ilruds  her  to  enforce  the  Petition  by  her 
Merits  with  Jupiter.  It  feems  Juno, 
Neptune^  and  Minerva^  had  once  con- 
fpired  together  to  bind  the  fupreme  God. 
T^hetis  difcovered  it,  and  brought  up  to 
Heaven  the  hundred -handed  Giant,  whofe 
Name  among  the  Gods  was  Mgeon^  a- 
tnong  Men  Briareus.  The  three  Deities 
were  intimidated  at  the  Sight  o^  this  huge 

E  2  Fellow 
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Fellow  guarding  the  Throne,  and  drop'd 
their  Defign. 

Jn  this  Fable,  ''  A  Plot  is  formed, 
fays  our  Author,  againft  Jnpiter,  the 
moft  powerful  Part  of  the  Univerfe, 
by  the  other  Elements,  j//;?o,  the  Air, 
Neptune^  Water,  and  Minerva,  that  is, 
*'  the  Earth,  who  has  that  Name,  be- 
"  caufe  Mi?ierva  is  the  univerfal  Former 
*'  of  Things,  and  perpetually  exerting 
"  her  Energy.  Thefe  Elements  were  at 
*'  firft  nearly  related,  by  their  intimate 
"  Mixrure  with  one  another.  Confaflon 
'^  began  to  enter  among  them.  Provi- 
"  dence  came  in  to  remedy  this  Dlforder, 
"  and  iix'd  the  Elements  within  tl^eirjuft 
"  Limits,  and  is  therefore  properly  call- 
"  ed  T'hcth,  from  difpofing  Things 
in  Juft  Order.  Many-handed  Force, 
Briareus,  affifled  her  in  this  Deiign  • 
"  for  it  wis  impoffible  to  reduce  fo  mJgh- 
"  ty  Things  diftemper'd  to  a  found  State 
"  without  great  Force." 

He- 
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Heraclides  here  thinks  he  has  given  a 
probable  and  philofophical  Air  to  a  Fable, 
which  other  Admirers  of  the  Poet  judge  it 
fafcr  to  leave  v;^rap'd  up  in  the  Darknefs 
•of  Antiquity,  and  confefs  they  cannot 
find  out  it's  Meaning,  tho'  they  aflure  us 
it  muR  have  had  one.  But  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  Violence  offer 'd  to  the  Virgin- 
Goddefs,  who  by  the  Mythological  Ma- 
gic-Wand, inftead  of  Wiltlom,  either  Di- 
vine or  Human,  here  becomes  Brute 
Earth,  only  to  ferve  this  Purpofe  ;  Thetis 
for  no  better  Rcafon  appears  under  the 
Charader  of  Divine  Providence,    which 

fhe  no  where  elfe  fuftains. She  is  the 

Daughter  of  old  Nerciis,  a  God  of  the 
Sea,  mirfed  by  Jimo  *,  married  to  Peleus, 
by  whom  fhe  became  the  Mother  of 
Jchillcs.  We  find  her  complaining  of 
the  Injury  done  to  her  Dignity,  in  being 
obliged  to  take  a  Mortal  to  her  Hufband, 
now  tyrn'd  an  infirm  old  Man,  and  the 

E   3  Griefs 

*  Iliad,  xxiv.  60. 
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Griefs  ihe  faffered  for  her  Son^  over  whofe 
approaching  Fate  (he  fhed  many  a  Tear  *'. 
*Tis  Pity  Minerva  J  who  in  ar,  other  Ex- 
plainer of  Myfleries  is  Providence  J,  had 
not  introduced  the  irreliftible  Son  ofNep- 
tuney  who  was  fo  much  fuperior  to  his 
Father  in  Strength.  But  for  Thetis^  one 
of  the  lowefl  of  the  Deities,  who  is  hard- 
ly ever  named,  but  as  the  Daughter  of 
Nereiis,  or  the  Mother  of  Achilles,  to  re- 
prefent  the  great  Caufe  of  univerfal  Or- 
(ier,  is  a  Strain,  that  Fable  itfelf  cannot 
bear. 

And  as  her  Thsogony,  Station,  Life, 
and  Actions,  feem  all  to  declare  againft 
this  Solution  j  fo  it  deftroys  the  Cohe- 
rence of  this  with  the  main  Action  of  the 
Poem  5  fpr  what  conceivable  Connedlion 
has  fuch  a  Tumult  among  the  contend- 
ing Elements  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Worldj   or  fliortly  after,  quieted  by  dif- 

poiing 

*   IUi(?.  xviii.  430. 

+  rimii^jt.  N.  D.  cap.  ?o. 
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pofing  Wifdom  and  Power,  with  the  Tr<?- 

ja?i  War?  Or  how  could  it  be  made  an 
Argument  wirh  Jupiter  to  gratify  the 
wild  Refentment  of  Achilles  by  fuch  a 
Sacrifice  ? 

4.  Equal  Difficulties  lie  agalnft  his 
Senfe  of  the  next  Fable  he  defends.— 
yum  had  perceived  the  fecret  Conference 
between  her  Hufband  and  Thetis,  and 
could  not  but  be  fenfible  of  the  Concuf- 
fion  of  the  whole  Frame  of  Nature, 
which  attended  the  Motion  of  Jupiter'^ 
Head,  when  he  granted  her  Petition. 
And  as  Sufpicion,  the  moft  deceitful 
Thing  in  the  World,  fometimes  judges 
right,  file  inferred  from  the  collated  Cir- 
cumftances  what  Jupiter  had  engaged  to 
do  ;  and  open'd  her  Difcontents  pretty 
roughly  before  all  the  Deities  affembled 
at  a  Feafl.  The  Pafiions  rofe  fo  high  on 
both  fides,  that  Vulcan  thought  fit  to 
flrike  in,  to  prevent  Mifchief  He  ad- 
vifes  his  dear  Mother  to  hold  her  Tongue, 

^  4  and 
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and  not  provoke   'Jupiter  to  proceed   to 

Extremities  j  for  his  part,  if  it  came  to 
that,  he  durft  not  interpofe,  having  fuf- 
fered  fo  much  on  fuch  an  Occaiion  once 
before,  when  Jupiter  threw  him  head- 
long from  Heaven  to  Earth.  He  was  a 
whole  Day  in  falling,  and  at  Sun-fet  lay 
breathlefs  in  the  Ifland  of  Lemjios,  where 
he  was  taken  up  and  cherifh'd  by  the  In- 
habitants. 

We  have  a  diverting  Inftance  of  the 
Extravagance  of  the  allegorizing  Humour 
in  the  Senfe  put  upon  this  Fall  of  Vulcan 
by  Crates,  mentioned  by  our  Author. — — 
That  Jupiter  wanting  to  take  the  exa6l 
Meafure  of  the  World,  impreffed  equal 
Motions  upon  two  Flambeaus  at  the  fame 
Moment.  One  of  them  the  Sun,  flew 
from  Eafl  to  Weft  ;  the  other  Vulcan, 
from  Fleaven  to  Earth.  They  both  reached 
their  refpe(5live  Points  at  the  fame  Inftant. 

Heraclides  reje(5ls  this  Interpretation, 

as  a  wild  Conceit,  and  then  propofes  his 

own  : 
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own  J   in  Snbftance  this. Men,  in  the 

firft  Ages,  did  not  enjoy  the  Convenience 
of  Fire.  It  v/as  no  Produdion  of  Earth, 
but  drawn  from  above  by  certain  brazen 
Inftruments,  fitted  for  the  Purpofe,  placed 
oppofite  to  the  Sun  at  Noon-day.  That 
Lemnos  is  fingled  out  for  the  iirfl  Receiver 
of  Fire,  becaufe  Flames  ilTued  fponta- 
neoufly  out  of  Vulcanos  in  that  Ifland. 

I  fhall  not  enquire  what  Inflruments 
Men  could  make  for  collecting  the  fiery 
Sun-beams  (for  I  fuppofe  that  is  what  he 
means  by  attrading  the  o-TTivOv^pe?  )  before 
Fire  and  the  Ways  of  procuring  it  were 
commonly  known  and  pracftifed  ;  nor  in- 
lift  on  the  Incongruity  of  making  Vulcan 
fall  from  Heaven  upon  Lemnos^  if  the 
Fire  there  arofe  from  fubterraneous  Ca- 
verns J  nor  oppofe  to  this  Conjecture  the 
different  Accounts  antient  Hiflorians  give 
of  this  God  :  but  take  it,  as  it  flands. 

,  His 
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His  dnta  Proof  of  the  Identity  ofFuJ^ 
can  and  Fire  is,  that  the  Poets,  particu- 
larly Homer  himfeh^,  often  give  Fire  the 
Name  of^w/r^w;  which  is  eafily  anfwer- 
cd  from  a  Principle  I  (hall  have  Occafioa 
to  mention  by  and  by. 

Now  when  we  compare  this  philofo- 
phical  Hypothefis  with  the  general  Cha- 
racter and  A(flions  of  the  God  in  other 
Parts  of  the  Iliad,  I  doubt  they  will  hard- 
ly appear  reconcileable  to  a  Man,  that  ex- 
amines without  Prejudice. Vulcan,   the 

Son  of  Jupiter  and  Ju7io,  was  born 
lame ;  which  gave  his  Father  fuch  an 
Averfion  to  him,  that  his  Mother,  to  pre-, 
ferve  him  from  his  Cruelty,  deHvered  him 
to  T^hetis  to  be  nurfed  privately  in  the  Sea. 
When  he  grew  up  he  difcovered  fo  ex- 
cellent a  Genius  for  Mechanics,  that  Ju- 
piter  himfelf  was  obliged  to  him  for 
building  his  magnificent  Palace,   as  well 

as 
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as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Deities  for  their 

Manfions  *.  Among  other  curious  Works 
he  made  Tripodes,  that  ran  of  them- 
felves  to  the  Entertainments  of  the  God?, 
when  there  was  occafion  for  them,  and 
returned  in  the  fame  Manner  to  their 
Places.  To  make  walking  eafy  to  him- 
felf,  he  made  little  Female  Statues,  in- 
ilindt  with  Spirit,  and  endued  with  the 
Power  of  Self-motion  -f.  In  the  Fable 
before  us,  to  prevent  the  fatal  Effeds  of 
the  DifTendon  between  'Jupiter  and  y 2/720, 
he  rifes,  performs  the  Office  of  Cup- 
bearer, and  hops  about  from  God  to  God, 
in  fo  uncourtly  a  Manner  as  to  raife  an  in- 
extingnifhable  Laughter  in  Heaven,  and 
thereby  reftores  good  Humour  and  Jolli- 
ty J.  We  find  him  afterv/ards,  at  the 
Requeft  of  Jhcfis,  making  a  Suit  of  Ar- 
mour for  her  Son,  in  return  for  her  Care 
of  his  infancy,  which  he  recounts  to  his 
Wife  with  a  ftrong  Senfe  of  Gratitude  j 

and 

*  Iliad,  i,  607.  t  .xviii.  394.  +  i.  5-1, 
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and  to  that  Goddefs  herfelf  wiflies  it  were 

in  his  Power  to  prote6t  her  Son  from  his 
approaching  Deftiny  *. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  Fables 
of  the  firft  Book,  in  the  Order  I  find 
them  with  their  ExpUcations  in  Heracli- 
des.  In  confidering  his  Expofitions,  I 
have  entered  no  farther  into  the  minute 
Circumftances  of  the  Narratives,  than  he 
leads  the  Way ;  nor  drawn  my  Argu- 
ments againil  the  allegorical  Senfe  from 
the  dramatic  Part,  I  mean  the  Particulars 
of  the  Dialogues  between  the  Agents ; 
becaufe  the  Laws  of  Allegory  are  no 
where,  that  I  know  of,  fo  clearly  and 
fully  flated,  as  might  be  neceffary  for  de- 
termining the  Queftion  from  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances ;  and  what  fome  might  ap- 
prehend inconiiitent  with  the  Nature  of 
this  Figure,  to  others  might  appear  a 
beautiful   Embellifliment  of  it.     I   have 

therefore  laid  the  main  Strefs  upon   the 

End, 

*  Iliad,  xviii.  464, 
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End,    Dependence,    and    Connection   of 
each  Fable  with  other  Parts  of  the  Ac- 
tion.    This   Method   I   take  to  be   the 
leafl  hable  to  Exception.     For  whatever 
might  be  faid  for  the  myftical  Senfe  of  a 
Story  of  this  or  that  God,  ftanding  as  an 
entire  Piece  by  itfelf,  the  Unity  of  Ac- 
tion in  an  heroic  Poem  requires  a  Confiften- 
cy  in  it's  Parts,  and  a  juft  Connexion  of 
each  with  the  principal  Fable.  And  if  any 
Senfe  of  an  Epifode  or   Incident  deftroy 
the  Probability,  fpoil  the   Decorum,   or 
break  the  Adion  into  independent  Fables, 
it  feems  plainly  to  follow,  that  ^^nk,  could 
never  be  the  Intention  of  the  Poet,  whofe 
Work,  however  various  in  the  Parts,  muft 
form  one  coherent  Body.   So  that  if  great- 
er Latitude  fhould  be  given,  than  ever  was 
allowed  in  this  Figure,  if  one  fhould  even 
relax  Allegory  into  Parable,  ftill  Rcafons 
mufl  ftand  good,  drawn  juftly,  as  I  hope 
thefe  will  be  found  to  be,   from  the  Na- 
ture of  Epic  Poefy,  which  admits  of  no 
Difpute,  fince  Ariflotle's  excellent  Obfer- 

vatons 
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vations  upon  Homer*s  Pracftice  fo  well  af^ 

certained  iti 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  Ex» 
plications  of  the  fame  Fable  muft  differ  as 
widely  as  the  Principles  of  the  Expofitors, 
and  the  Ufes  they  think  fit  to  make  of 
them.  I  have  not  finglcd  out  thefe  of 
Heraclides  as  eafier  to  impugn  than  the 
reft  J  but  take  them  as  a  fair  Sample  of 
the  philofophical  way  of  refining  upon 
poetical  Fictions.  However  different  the 
Do(5lrines  be,  which  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed, the  Method  of  interpreting  in  gene- 
tal  is  the  fame,  and  requires  the  fame 
Liberties. 

But  tho'  the  Ufe  Homer  makes  of  his 
Machines  is  abfolutely  inexplicable  upon 
the  allegorical  Plan,  as  I  hope  will  appear 
evident  from  what  has  been  faid  j  yet  it 
was  certainly  mofl  exa<flly  fuited  to  the 
vulgar  Creed  of  Greece, 

Each 
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Each  of  the  Deities  acfled  in  fome  par- 
ticular Department  of  the  Univerfe  3  to 
which  however  they  were  not  fo  eon- 
fined,  but  that  upon  certain  Occalions 
they  might  alfo  exert  their  Power  elfe- 
where.  For  aught  appears  in  Homer  the 
Greeks  by  no  means  directed  their  Wor- 
fhip  to  the  Elements,  or  Parts  of  the 
World ;  but  to  fome  Deity,  or  Deities, 
whom  they  imagined  to  prefide  over  thefe 
Parts.  The  Earth  and  Rivers  were  not 
believed  to  have  any  Divinity  in  them- 
felves ;  but  Powers  were  invoked  that  in- 
habited and  governed  them.  This  is  fa 
well  known,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  confirm 
it  by  a  Multitude  of  Quotations.  A  fingle 
PafTage  in  our  Poet  himfelf  may  plainly 
fhew  how  he  underftood  it.  Neptune 
ading  vigoroufly  in  favour  of  the  Greeks, 
in  Anfwer  to  an  Order  from  Jupiter  to 
deiift,  complains  of  his  Brother's  ufurp- 
ing  more  than  fell  to  him  in  the  Divifion 
of  the  World  among  the  Sons  of  Saturn, 

Heaven 
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Heaven  was  yiipiter's  Lot;  the  infernal 
Regions  fell  to  Phito  j  Neptime  himfelf 
had  the  Sea  j  and  the  Earth  was  common 
to  them  all  -f-* 

'Twas  by  a  Subdety,  which  feems  to 
have  been  fuggefted  by  this  very  Principle 
of  a  divine  Agency  prefent  every  where, 
that  the  Philofophers  in  more  enlighten'd 
Times  were  wont  to  excufe  their  Compli- 
ance with  the  eftablifhed  Religion.  They 
did  not  adore,  as  they  did  not  believe,  a 
Multitude  of  Gods ;  but  paid  their  Vene- 
ration to  one  and  the  fame  Supreme  Being, 
pervading  and  clifplaying  his  Perfections 
through  all  the  feveral  Parts  of  Nature, 
under  different  Denominations.  By  Jit- 
piter  they  addrefs'd  him  as  governing  in 
Heaven ;  by  Neptime  as  Sovereign  in  the 
Sea  i  under  the  Name  of  Minerva  they 
reverenced  the  Wifdom,  oi  Hercules ^  the 

Power  of  the  fame  Deity. 

To 

\  Iliad.  XV   1S5, 
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To  return  j  the  ^sol  (X£pr/.oi,  Gods  of 
particular  Diftridts,  were  as  iirmly  be- 
lieved, in  thofe  early  and  rude  Ages,  as 
the  Exiflence  of  a  Cloud-compelling  Jove 
himfelf  i  only  with  this  Difference,  that 
all  the  reft,  even  in  their  peculiar  Pro- 
vinces, were  fubjedt  to  his  Controul. 
This  makes  it  eafy  to  conceive  why  j^pollo^ 
who  fteered  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  in- 
flidls  his  Vengeance  by  a  Contagion ;  Mi- 
nerva^  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom,  fuggefts 
moderate  Counfels  to  Achilles ;  and  VuU 
can  compliments  the  fame  Hero  with  his 
impenetrable  Arms. 

»  Again,  their  Deities  diiFered  greatly  in 
Extent  of  Knowledge  and  Power  5  in 
their  Appetites,  Paflions,  Degrees  of  mo- 
ral Qualities,  Ends  and  Means  of  obtain- 
ing them  J  and  had  feparate  Interefts  too, 
each  of  them  favouring  particular  Na* 
tions,  or  fingle  Perfons,  according  to  their 

Attachments  to  their  Worship. And 

F  hence 
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hence   furely    DiiTeniions    and   Trials    of 
Skill  in  Heaven,   and  the  Arguments  they 
uled  to  fupport  each  his  own  Pretenfions, 
ate  accounted  for  much  more  naturally 
than  by  importing  into  the  Iliad  and  Odyf- 
fey  the   various  Syftems  formed  by  con- 
temnlative  Heads  fo  many  Ages  after  Ms 
Death.    Such  Diverfities  of  Charadter  and 
Intereft  among  them  gave  occalion  to  the 
Remark  in  Lo?7gim/Sj  that  Ilomer  made 
Gods   of  his   Heroes,    and   Men  of  his 
Gods.       But    this    is   not   fo     much   to 
be     charged    to    the     account     of    the 
Poet,    as  of  the  Religion  to  which  he 
adapted   his  Compofitions.     Terence  fur- 
nilhes  us  with  a  very    natural  Inftance  of 
the   pernicious  Effect  of  Vices  fancfliiied 
by  the  Examples  of  Celeftials  in  a  young 
Gentleman  encouraged  to  a  Rape  by  the 
Pidure  of  yiipiter  fAWing  into  Da?7ae'S 
Lap  in  a  golden  Shower.— ^ Such  Immo- 
ralities in  the  received  Mythology  drew 
from   LaShfitius    this    fevere  Refledion, 
that  it  was  impoffibk  for  the  Worfhipers 
-      -  of 
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of  the  Gods  to  be  virtuous,  for  that  they 
were  trained  by  the  Gods  themfelves  to 
the  Pradice  of  Impurity  *.  And  that 
this  Author  may  not  be  fufpeded  as  in- 
duced by  his  Chriftianity  to  reprefent 
their  religious  Opinions  as  worfe  than 
they  were,  the  Philofophers  themfelves 
diflinguiflied  Demons  into  .good  and  bad  j 
and  fome  of  them  don't  fcruple  to  affirm 
that  all  thofe,  that  were  delighted  with 
impure  and  bloody  Rites,  were  of  the 
latter  kind  -f-.  Plato  was  well  aware  of 
the  dangerous  Infiaence  thefe  wicked  Ex- 
ploits of  the  Gods  might  have  upon  the 
moral  Difpolitions,  and  exprefles  his  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  it  as  plainly   as  Laclan-- 


tins  '^ 
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*  PofTuntne  inter  hsec  jufti  efle  homines,  qui  etiarafi 
natura  fint  boni,  ab  ipfis  tamen  Diis  erudiantur  ad  in- 
julUtiam  ?  Ad  placandum  enim  Deum,  quem  colas,  iis 
rebus  opus  ell,  quibus  ilium  gaudere  ac  deleClari  fcias. 
Divin.   Inil.  V.  lo. 

-f  PI  Lit.    Porph.  &  Platonici  paflim. 

X  riisc?  \axnu   (TvyfveofjLtiv   e|e<  x.etKa  ovrt,  Tet^etS 

BiS^v  o.yX}<^Tro^i^  Znyoi  iyfvf,     t^at.  Rep.  3. 
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,  If  Homer  mixed  Egyptian  Fables  with 
thofe  of  his  own  Country,  we  cannot 
thence  infer  them  to  be  of  the  allegorical 
Kind.  What  the  myftical  Senfes  of  their 
Tales  were,  it  is  impofTible  to  be  inform- 
ed, as  they  were  carefully  concealed  by 
their  Priefts.  And  perhaps  the  Moderns 
have  been  too  complaidint  to  their  Profef- 
lion,  when  they  fuppofe  them  to  have 
contained  a  precious  Treafure  of  Wifdom. 
PlutarcJfs  ingenious  Comment  upon   the 

r 

Hiftory  of  their  chief  Deities,  in  which 
he  twills  it  all  poffible  ways  to  bring  it  to 
Reafon,  feems  a  fufficient  Proof,  that  the 
heft  Interpretations  of  thefe  Stories  were 
extremely  precarious.  The  common 
People  certainly  underfl-ood  them  in  their 
lowed,  that  is,  their  hiftorical  Senfej  and 
the  Lewdnefs  of  fome  Parts  of  their  Wor- 
fliip  affords  an  ample  Teftlmony  it  was 
not  the  Relii^ion  of  wife  Men.  They  feem 
to  have  taken  the  common  Licenfe  to 
confecrate  their  Originals  by  afcribing  Di- 
vinity 
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vinlty  to  their  Founders  and  firft  Bene- 
fadlors.     And  In  this  ( whatever  Difference 
there  were  between  them  in  other  Re- 
fpeds)  they  were  imitated  by  the  fuper- 
ftitious  Greeks,  who  gave  a  Place  in  their 
Calendar  to  the  Inventors  of   any  ufeful 
Art  J  or  rather  to  thofe,who  imported  into 
their  Country  what  had  been  long  known 
in  other   Parts,    with   which  they  had 
little  or  no  Intercourfe.  And  as  they  dei- 
fied the  Authors  of  Difcoveries  that  were 
of  general  Utility  to  Mankind  ;   fo  they 
gave  the  Names  of  the  Deities  themfelves 
to  the  Things  which  they  believed  they 
owed  to  their  Induftry  or  Wifdom  ;  thus 
Corn  they  called  Ceres-,  Wine,  Bacchus X. 
And  this  is  the  Reafon  Fire  has  the  Ap- 
pellation of  Vulcan, 

The  Improvements  then  introduc- 
ed int  their  Theology  from  that 
Quarter  were  probably  no  other,  than 
fuch  as  are  noted  by  Diodorus  j  the  tranf- 

F  3  mitting 
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ferring  Rites,  Myfteries,  and  fabulous 
Hiflories  from  Egyptian  to  Grecian  He- 
roes, as  the  Orgia  of  Bacchus  applied  by 
Orpheus  to  the  Son  of  Semele*,  The 
Egyptians  had  a  judicial  Procefs  on  the 
Charaders  of  deceafed  Perfons,  whofe 
Bodies  were  carried  over  the  Acherufian 
Lake  near  Memphis^  to  a  Field,  where 
People  of  the  greateft  Figure  were  buried, 
by  a  Boatman  called  Charon.  Judges  fat, 
and  heard  formal  Accufations  and  De- 
fences of  their  Condud ;  and  according 
to  the  Evidence  laid  before  them,  either 
granted  or  denied  the  Rites  of  Sepulture. 
On  this  Procefs  Homer's  infernal  Judges, 
all  Grecian  Heroes,  are  plainly  founded  f, 
with  feveral  other  Circumftances  too  well 
known  to  be  recounted  here.  Now  in 
thefe  Innovations,  whether  introduced  by 
Orpheus,  or  any  other,  and  improved  by 
Ho?7ter,  I  can  fee  the  happy  Invention  of 

the 


*  Diod.  Lib.  i.  58.  Ed.  Steph. 
'f-  Diod.  p.  61. 
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tlie   Poet,  but   no    Veftige   of   an  A\lc~ 

gory. 

To  mention  no  more  Particulars,  as  the 
Egyptians  divided  their  Hiftory  into  the 
Ages  of  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Mortals;  we  find 
the  fame  in  Effedl  in  that  of  the  Greeks^ 
with  whom  the  mofl  remote  Times  pro- 
duced their  Deities ;  and  thefe  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  Sons  of  the  Gods.  Hence, 
among  other  Inftances,  Homer  tells  us 
the  Name  of  Briareus  in  the  Language  of 
the  Gods  was  Mgeon  j  which  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  his  'Commentators,  the  one 
Name  is  more  antient  than  the  other. 

The  antient  Greeks  were  full  as  rude 
and  fimple  as  the  firft  Romafis  ;  and  their 
Guides  were  not  lefs  knowing  and  politic, 
as  appears  by  the  artful  Management  of  , 
their  Oracles.  So  that  there  is  not  lefs 
Reafon  to  believe  the  former  fin  cere  in 
the  Devotions  paid  to  their  Bacchus^  Caf- 
tor,  Pollux,    Hercules  and  T^hejeus,  than 

F  4  the 
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the   latter   In   giving  divine   Honours  to 
Mneas  and  Romulus. 

Thefe  few  general  Remarks  are  fufTicI- 
ent  to  my  prefent  Purpofe.  Such  then  was 
the  primitive  Religion  of  Greece  j  fo  mean 
and  wicked  the  Charaflers  of  their  Dei- 
ties J  and  fuch  the  Belief  of  the  Vulgar, 
even  in  the  moll  learned  Times  of  Hea- 
thenifm.     If  it  feems  too   abfurd  to  be 
fwallowed  by    Creatures   endowed    with 
Reafon,  we  fliould  confider  that  the  com- 
mon People,  whether  for  want  of  Oppor- 
tunities,  Leifure,   or  Inclination  to   exa- 
mine,   give    an   implicit   Faith   to   their 
Teachers  J  and  the   Reverence  conceived 
in  Childhood  for  their  Anceftors  and  Pa- 
rents,  and  for  the  religious  Tenets  they 
inherited  with  their  Fortunes,  was  increaf- 
ed  by  the  Craft  of  Priefts,  whole  Intereft 
lay  in  keeping  them  in  Ignorance.    They 
durft  not  even    fufpeifl  they   were  in  an 
Error.       Strength  of  Genius,  and    fome 
happy  Coujundures,  gave  the  moll  antient 

Phi- 
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Philofophers  Courage  to  {hake  off  their 

Fetters.  They  open'd  the  Way  for  others. 

We  have   already  feen  the  Reafon  they" 

had  to  dlfguife  the  ridiculous  Opinions  of 

their  Fathers,  and  why  we  cannot  be  de-  . 

termined  in  this  Article  by  Euripides  *, 

or  any  other,  whofe  Authority  is  made 

ufe  of  by  our  Apologift.     Men  of  Senfe 

the  Country  always  produced  :    but  what 

will  not  Men  of  Senfe  believe  in  Points 

they  never  examine  ? In  fine,  general 

Conjed;ures  can  by  no  means  Hand  againft 

plain  Fads.     And  that   their  Theology 

was  fo  grofs  might  be  eafily  evinced  not 

only  from  the  Teftimony  of  the  Hiftori- 

ans,  but  from  the  Influence  it  had   upon 

the  Condud:  and  Politics  of  their  feveral 

States. 

Now 


*  To  confirm  his  Account  of  Homer's  Jupiter,  men- 
tioned above,  he  quotes  thefe  Lines  from  Euripides  : 

)t-  yvv  crip/^lvoi'Q  uyp£ii  \v  d^yjt>^(tt^ ', 

TO'JTOV   VO^JLtC^i  Zurst,     TCfcT      MjOJ    bzov- 

As  the  Play  this  is  taken  from  has  not  come  down  to  u?, 
we  can't  tell  that  it  is  meant  to  delcribe  Homer's  Jupi- 
ter. But  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo  ;  Euripides  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  Philofophers. 


(  90  ) 

Now  as  it  appears  to  any  Mail'  at  iiiil: 
View,  that  Homer's  Fables,  the  Charac- 
ters and  Actions  of  the  feveral  Deities  fall 
in  very  naturally  with  this  Plan  of  Reli- 
gion ;  and  as  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
any  other  Senfe  without  violent  Contor- 
tions, and  after  all  leave  confiderable  Dif- 
ficulties behind  ;  it  feems  to  amount  to  a 
pretty  ftrong  Proof,  that  thefe  Fables  were 

not  defigned  by  him  for  Allegories. 

I  need  not  make  an  Apology  to  the 
greatcft  Admirers  of  our  Poet  for  offering 
my  Objediions  to  an  Opinion,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  redound  to  his  Ho- 
nour. Homer  is  above  Detradion. 
Whoever  attempts  to  lefTen  his  Cha- 
rader,  will  only  confecrate  his  own 
to  Contempt.  'Tis  a  fufficient  Tefb  of  his 
Merit,  that  he  has  pleafed  every  under- 
ftanding  Age,  in  every  Country,  for  three 
thoufand  Years.     And  I  don't  know  that 

we 
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we  are  (o  much  indebted  to  any  thing,  as" 

to  the  Veneration  for  this  God  of  the  Euro- 
pean Poets,  for  the  Formation  of  the  true 
claffical  Tafle,  and  for  the  Recovery  of  it 
when  loft,  firft  in  Roman  Luxury, .  and 
then  in  Gothic  Barbarity.  Every  Age 
has  its  Charaderiftic  in  Compofition  and 
Stile.  As  Knowledge,  Virtue  and  Liber- 
ty, have  declined,  all  the  Species  of  falfe. 
Wit,  favoured  by  feverai  other  Circum- 
ftances,  have  prevailed  in  their  Turns ; 
and  the  Perverfenefs  of  Failiion  has  drawn 
the  greateft  Men  into  certain  MeannefTes, 
which  are  the  Reproaches  of  Works  ad- 
mirablein  all  other  refpecSls.  But  when  Ho- 
mer's, Excellency  was  acknowledged,  and 
Authors  of  a  true  claffical  Tafte,  formed 
by  his  Example,  and  by  the  Precepts  and 
Writings  of  thofe,  that  underftood  and 
imitated  him,  arofe  from  time  to  time  to 
point  out  his  Beauties,  a  Reformation  ne- 
ver failed  to  take  place.  Puns,  Conceits, 
epigrammatic  Points,  Fuftian,  and  Bom- 
baft, 
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baft,  fell   of  courfe  before  the  pure  Lan- 
guage of  Nature,  of  which  he  was   the 
true  Standard,   and    perhaps  contributed 
as  much  to  accomplifh  the  Orator,  as  the 
Poet.       The  Nature   and  Extent  of  his 
Poems  gave  room  for  all  the  Varieties  of 
fine  Writing,  of  which  he  fhews  himfelf  a 
perfed  Mafter.    Art  can  do  no  more  than 
trace  the  Ways  of  Nature.      The   Poet 
pleafes,  inflrudls,  warms,   and  even  works 
up  to  a  ftrong  Enthufiafm  every  Reader, 
who  has  Mufic  in  his  Soul.     The  Work 
of  the  Critic  is  only  to  explain  the  Reafon 
of  what  the  Unlearned  feel,  they  don't 
know  why. 

In  fhort,  we  need  not  endeavour  to  raife 
him  higher  by  pretending  to  find  in  his 
Works  Syllems  of  Theology,  and  Philo- 
fophy,  which  he  never  intended  to  form  -, 
or  by  fuppoiing  Jiim  polTefl  of  Know- 
ledge, which  he  had  no  Opportunity  to 
acquire,   and   to  fpeak  a   Language   his 

Coun- 
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Country  did  not  underftand.  His  ownPer- 

fpicuity,Propriety,Elegance,abrolute  Com- 
mand of  the  Faffions,  expreffive  Harmo- 
ny, and  inimitable  Majefty,  will  always 
fecure  him  the  firfl  Place  in  poetical 
Fame. 


The  END. 
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